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- LABOUR IS READY FOR VICTORY 

| ABOUR is preparing €or a snap election. That is Conference should serve to improve Labour’s position 
what some newspapers declared during~ the _ still further. | 

largate Conference. They asserted that all the plans Add to this the fact that. Labour is to-day stronger 


in membership than ever before in its history — a fact 
on which many observers have commented with 


Tories have every reason to be worried. They started 


confidence; they have now lost that and will continue 
to lose ground as the results of their policies become 
more and more obvious to the electorate. 


merely a reaction against the Tories. It. is also 
undoubtedly a swing of support for Labour.» With a 
policy that really faces Britain’s problems, and with a 
powerful membership, Labour can now prepare for a 
General Election in earnest. The way ahead is clear; 


-” certain of victory whenever the occasion arises. 


undisguised surprise — and it becomes clear that the 


off the year with a certain amount of misplaced public 


The swing in popular opinion is, however, not 


-solid ‘work. in . the constituencies can. make Labour 
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AN extract from Arthur Greenwood’s address to Conference : 


As SoctaLists we have a coherent political, social and 
economic philosophy, which we try to apply as time goes by, 
aided by our growing knowledge and experience. The test of our 
success is to be measured by the progress of the people towards 
the satisfaction of their human needs; as that is our primary 
purpose. 

in facing the difficulties that lie before us, we must con- 
tinue to protect the less fortunate sections of the community, 
the old and the sick, the disabled and the unemployed. Then we 
ean turn with clear consciences and good hearts to the more 
complex tasks with which “ Challenge to Britain” deals. 

The desires of the British people are basically simple and 
human. They want to see a road ahead for themselves and 
their children, however rough in places it may be, to the free, 
full and useful life which is the goal of us all. In “ Challenge 
to Britain” we point the way. We can only create a more just, 
fairer and more humane society at home, we can only enlarge 
Britain’s power for good in world affairs, by first strengthening 
the basis of our own economy. . 

We must expand our basic industries and our agriculture, 
back the sinews of the British worker with more and better 
machinery. and increase the export of capital equipment to the 
nations of the Sterling Area. We must face the fact that the 
-world in which we live has changed, that nobody owes us a 
living as they used to do, and that we must pay our own way 
in the future. 

Of course, this will not be easy, and it is the duty of a 
responsible political movement to stress the urgency of our task. 
We have much educational work to do. The contemporary 
British scene and the vision of a sick economy go ill together. 
After all, it has not been such a bad summer. Unemployment 
is low, production and the gold reserves are up. It is easy 
enough, therefore, for people to be lulled into a false sense of 
security. 

The Tory Government by their policy of drift are deliber- 
ately encouraging this feeling. Yet every responsible person 
realises that the margin of safety is very narrow and that a 

fresh foreign: trade crisis could have a crippling~effect on ‘the 

British economy, and would endanger the living standards of 
the British worker. 

_ If-such a situation arises we must be prepared to meet and 

overcome it. That means having a plan ready for this country 


_ to pay its way and ensure full employment so that ever present © 
- human needs can be satisfied. 


‘We must export more, and in an increasingly competitive 
world. That means producing more efficiently. It also implies 
that there must be a willingness on the part of the nation to 
forgo for a time the full fruit’ of these greater efforts. We 
should not feel disheartened by the task, and by the fact that 

“economic recovery has been an uphill climb for Britain ever 

since the war. We have great assets in the resources of these 
islands and of the Commonwealth, and in the skill and crafts- 
manship of our people. 


THE GHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
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But greater even than these asséts are the spiritual and 
ethical ideals that iaspire our movement and which underlie 
our Socialist faith. ‘These ideals must be called into play ta 
arouse the enthusiasm of our people to-take a full and active 
part in solving their own vital problems, the problems of theif 
kith and kin and of a struggling mankind. { 


It,is my profound conviction that only the Labour Moves 
ment can mobilise those reserves of spiritual power and energy. 
The Tories cannot do it. They have no faith in the future. 
They do not believe that new times call for new policies. They 
would scurry back to the “ good old days ” when ordinary people 
were “ kept in their place.” t 

They are sceptical of the ability of governments in influence 
man’s economic affairs, except perhaps in the defence 0 
property, and because of this philosophy they are fast depriving 
our administrative machine of its opportunity and ability to do 
so. Their 1953 Budget, for example, which though it has stimu- 
lated consumption and employment has not stimulated. the 
industries that are vital to our economic recovery. 4 


Not only are the Tories steadily weakening the system 0 
planning and controls which is so essential to the maintenance 
of full employment and greater output, but at the same ti 
they are chiselling at. the fabric of social cohesion which has been 
built up over the years. .A national spirit of effort can only be 
achieved in an atmosphere of fairness. It is not enough for a 
government to tell people that they are all in the same boat. 
People have got to feel that is so, and know they are being! 
treated fairly and squarely. 3 


Given the right industrial and social atmosphere our people: 
can be relied upon to play their part to the full. That happened: 
in 1945-51 when under the Labour Government Britain achieved: 
her greatest industrial expansion fn modern times. 


We all want Britain to be stronger and healthier economic- 
ally, not only so that we can enjoy better all-round standar 
at home, but also because we believe that British influence a 
be a great and constructive power for good in world. affairs.; 
I myself was privileged to work with one of the builders of th 
tradition—the late Arthur Henderson. 


We have always sought the goal of peace among the nation! 


rule of law, and by the pursuit of collective security against 
aggression, We realise that. ‘ by their fruits ye shall knows 


end s by renouncing it, too, in the international field. 
have always followed the way of the conference table. 


That is why we urge that every opportunity of bringing tk x 
rulers of Russia to the conference table should be pursued. Buti 
we also know that peace cannot be bought through weakness! 
and by bartering away the liberties of others. 
of Labour foreign policy had been followed before the war, we 
should probably have been saved from the last world disaster. 


If the free nations of the world steadfastly follow those 
principles to-day we can prevent a further world tragedy. d 


ee The: ‘Labour Cieentiant gave further practical expression 
to our Socialist faith by extending the frontiers of freedom 
‘within the British Commonwealth. Hundreds of millions of our 
ellow men achieved national freedom. In the coming years 
aany other territories will achieve full self-government. Still 
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qere must embatk on the road that leads there. 


We must welcome the growing reaction against imperialist 
exploitation and encourage .the desire for self-determination. 
We can assist it in many ways. We can give help and advice 
in building up Trade Union and Co-operative organisations. We 
an make our contribution to the war against world ORO TD ee 


he scourge that afflicts so many parts of the world. 


S not just a matter of passing resolutions. The idea must be 
nade a reality.. We can only fight world poverty if we resolve 
C “devote some of our resources to the more backward areas. 
"That fight is morally right as well as economically sound for 
the whole of mankind. 


_ Wherever we survey the scene in home as in international 


ae 


affairs we realise that our Socialism is a moral rather than a | 


‘material faith, and that the challenge of’ our times is as much 
‘ethical as economic. Our belief in equality does not mean that 
we merely wish to secure a more equal distribution of man’s 
worldly goods. It is not born of envy. 


— . _We believe in equality for deeper and profounder reasons. 


‘We believe that it is only in a more equalitarian society that 
tuuman beings can live a full life, that they can have the fullest 


rtunity of developing their talents and their personalities. 


We believe, too, that if society gives people this opportunity, 
hen society itself is the richer in return. For it is in the nature 
f men when they are free and equal to play an active and 
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M Rade 
didn't happen. All the Press prophecies, all the - Seale 
of gloom for the Labour Party Conference, dis- 
lear, crisp atmosphere of Margate. The first day. 
e pore that there ‘was De ae in tthe Party. 


mee behaved, as ney ane) as brothers _ 


~ 


mahs o the | Ve ‘columns have: had to. turn the 


a eee of. the ‘Labour hn 


nt Ze numbers, cae 


ad ons all over the 
the fables about serious 
t ssues, and resolved 


_ They may hinder us and malign us, but destroy us—never. The 


But let us be quite clear, too, that fighting world poverty 


_ fantasies of some writers of fiction who pose as pUryeNcs 


ng tor eRe e 


and women, ,repre- i ng 
> as they did the Parliamentary Party, the constituency parties 
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constructive part in affairs. Progress is not accomplished 
merely by new faws and better administration. It also depends 
on the interest and participation of the people as a whoie. 

Our idea of Socialism is not one of a society in which every= 
thing is done for people. It must be a society where the com- ie 
munity has responsibilities to the individual, and where the 
individual has responsibilities to his fellows. The true essence. — 
of Socialism is fellowship and service. oe f te 

This is our faith and in that faith we can go on confidently 
to victory. We need not fear the forces outside our ranks. 


General Elections in 1924 and 1931 were setbacks but we 
recovered from them. Moreover, in 1945 we triumphed over 
them. rie 

If we fail the crime will.lie at our own door. That is chem 
naked truth and it must be said. How often have we heard — 
that “the Movement is greater than individuals.” That is. true ; 
whoever the individual or individuals may be. Delegates here i$ 
know in their hearts that disruption would be treason to our f 
cause. 

This great assembly is on its trial. It must emerge from am 
that trial confident that it can appeal to the people in a spirit. 
of unity for the fulfilment of great human ends. This can be — u 
done and if we rise to our opportunities it will be done. Plas 

Let us conduct our debates without rancour and bitterness. — 
Let us remember the mighty issues which are at stake, so that 
the ominous clouds which at times have obscured our vision and — 
judgment may disperse and a new spirit of loyalty, ecniidencaaa ‘ 
and unity shine upon us all. Then, indeed, will future genet 


e 


and dearest wish. 


final decisions are therefore not wet Se sine But even so 
quite clear that Margate represents a great victory. A 
~ of common sense and loyal comradeship over the ill-conc 


political truth. 
That is the essence of the Margate Conference. 


Chiseice Gallup Poll so ‘appropriately forecast on aes s econt 
day of Conference. ; é 


=the tone. for the Gonterence eee Boer set on thes Si 
night at the traditional eve-of-Conference demonstration. 
Clem Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, Edith Summerskill and 
Knight, under the chairmanship of Wilfred Burke, pro 
the same faith in the same democratic Socialism, repress 


‘the. ‘women of the movement and the trade unions. - They spoke — 
as one, on the one platform, before. a packed-to-capacity pelt a 


HERBERT MORRISON, M.P., 
returns to the National Execu- 
tive as an ex-officio member as 
Deputy Leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. 


D. H. DAVIES, Assistant 
General Secretary of Iron and 
Steel’Trades Association. Steel 
worker in: South Wales; Branch 


Secretary, 1940; Executive 
Council member, 1948;© Divi- 
sional Organiser, 1950. Suc- 


ceeded Harry Douglass this year. 


JAMES HAWORTH, Presiden 
of Transport Salaried Staffs’ As- 
sociation. For six years Chair- 
man of - Conference Arrange- 
ments Committee. Labour M.P. 
Walton (Liverpool), 1945-50. 
: Railway clerk, official in old 
R.C.A., National Treasurer, 1943- 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE | 


THE new National Executive Committee was 

elected on the first day of Conference. There 
were five changes due to retirements and one through 
a constitutional amendment. The new members of 
the Committee are pictured on this page along with 
brief biographies. 

The N.E.C. now consists of the following mem- 
bers (nominating organisations and votes received 
are shown after each name). 

Leader of the Parliamentary Party C. R. Attlee, 
Deputy Leader of the Parliamentary Party Herbert 
Morrison, Treasurer Arthur Greenwood. 

Socialist Societies—Arthur Skeffington 


Trades Union Section 


Percy Knight (National Union of Seamen) 4,875,000 
Wilfred Burke (U.S.D. and Allied Workers 4,844,000 
Edwin Gooch (National Union of Agricul- 


tural. Workers iio 7 <2 seid. rea aed tee aoe 4,828,000 
Harry Earnshaw (United Textiles Factory 

Workers’ .Association)— =: Givaw..nisadedees 4,816,000 
A. E. Tiffin (Transport and General 

Workers > Union)ys ac iisceis geese ara 4,804,000 
Henry Franklin (National Union of Rail- 

VREY ISS 2 Sco oes ates gh ane 4,761,000 
Sam Watson (National Union of Mine- 

Workers) jo- ft es cee rh NCS Eye 4,750,000 
James Haworth (Transport Salaried Staffs’ 

PSSOCLACION) Be Se cs da Sorcha meranteaoee ae 4,672,000 
George Brinham (Amalgamated Society of 

Woodworkers) hoa. dectash nibs albee Baste oe 4,649,000 
Jack Cooper (General and. Municipal 

Workers’ Unioi jo. 4 in Sona ete ee 4,262,000 
E. Irwin (Electrical Trades Union) ......... 3,974,000 
D. H. Davies (British Iron and Steel and 

Kindred Trades Association) ............ 3,592,000 


Constituency Parties 


Aneurin Bevan (Ebbw Vale) .................. 1,142,000 
Mrs. Barbara Castle (Blackburn East) ...... 1,026,000 
Harold Wilson (Huyton) ..................c0085 : 934,000 
James Griffiths (Lianelly)  ................ .--- 913,000 
Tom Driberg (Maldon) © ...................008- é 842,000 
Richard Crossman (Coventry East) ..... .... 788,000 
lan Mikardo. (Reading South) _ ............. .. 637,000 


| Women’s Section | 


Miss Margaret Herbison (North Lanark- 

Sire Fe Ee Ss OS ect uate Faas 38 
Miss Alice Bacon (Leeds North-east) ...... 
Dr. Edith Summerskill (Fulham West) ... 
Mrs. Jean Mann (Coatbridge and Airdrie) 
Miss Alice Horan (General and Municipal 

Workers’ Union) 


6,155,000 
6,121,000 
5,854,000 
4,713,000 


4,361,000 


OOH Hae seraseseresesereseee 


ARTHUR SKEFFINGTON, 
M.P. for Hayes and Harlington, 
previously for W. Lewisham, 
1945-50. Teacher and barrister, 
Member London Labour Party 
Executive and Fabian Society 
Executive. 


Se ree he te 


JACK COOPER, Chairman of ' 
National Union of General a : 
Municipal Workers; previously | 
Southern District Secretary a 
National Officer. Labour M.P,, , 
Deptford, 1945 to 1951. Alder- : 
man London County Council, , 
member Metropolitan Water’ 
Board. 


JEAN MANN, Labour M.P. fe 
Coatbridge and Airdrie sine 
1945. Glasgow- City cowncillo: 
for ten years, being Housing Con 
venor and Senior Magistrate of 
the City. Champion of the 
wives in Parliament. 
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“ing, with hundreds of people massed outside the hall listening 
tothe speeches over loudspeakers. 
_ And this keynote of unity—taken up on the Monday morn- 
“ing and admirably expressed by Arthur Greenwood in his 
-chairman’s address=-was given consistency by an _ eve-of- 
Conference decision by Herbert Morrison not to contest the 
Treasurership, in view of the Executive decision to support the 
proposed constitutional amendment to make the Deputy Leader 
of the Parliamentary Party an ex-officio member of the National 
-Executive Committee. This was a gesture that put the feelings 
of the delegates in a nutshell. 
On Sunday morning, Cross-Bencher told readers of the 
“Sunday Express that “. .. in spirit their [Conference dele- 
“ gates’ ] conflict will be bitter.” By Monday evening the Star 
_was admitting that “ hardest thing to find at Margate since dele- 
ates gathered for the Labour Party Conference was any sign 
“ofa ase Everywhere there has been an air of sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ 

Agreement on principle docs not, of course, involve com- 
plete agreement on every detail. As one speaker at Conference 
“pointed out, the purpose of the Conference was to discuss and 
“debate policy. The delegates represented a wide variety of 

_ viewpoints. Although they all aimed at the same goal they 
had different ideas about how to reach it. What was sought 
“was a kind of great composite, expressing as nearly as possible 


the amalgam of delegates’ views—not an easy task, but the only 
_ Satisfactory democratic objective. 
a This task was clearly shown on the second day of the Con- 
ference when resolutions on the home economic proposals of 
“Challenge to Britain” were taken. It was at once clear that 
Ss was a wide range of views on how industries should be 


A4reated, and on which industries should be given priority. 
Clearly, all the industries named by the speakers could not 
be included in any immediate programme for the next Labour 
‘Government. Delegates recognised that that would be. placing 
e Government in a well-nigh eeroestne position, apart from 
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: ‘HE resolution submitted to Conference by the National Exe- 
ecutive Committee : 
\ONFERENCE | re-affirms the decisions of the Morecambe 
erence, and declares its determination to work unceasingly 
1e achievement of freedom, peace, prosperity and social 
ce for all mankind through democratic socialism, 

- Conference welcomes the recent indications of an easement 


deadlock. Labour ‘pledges itself to make every effort to 
“r improvement in international relations and to end the 


rence urges qenewed efforts to convene, at the earliest 


‘our-Power » Conference ‘at the highest level in order to 
cout an ee of agreement on outstanding issues. 


ference ‘maintains Labour’s full support for the 


nternational tension, but deplores the failure. of the Western. 
wers to maintain the initiative in efforts to break the East-_ 


iples of the U.N. Charter and for the U.N. organisation and: 
pe ialised ae ‘The UN. fpust remain a joeicowide : 
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any policy considerations. Some of the proposals would have 
to fall in any event; others might have to. be modified. The 


. final plan would have to be a mixture. 


Introducing the policy document, Jim Griffiths made it quite 
plain that the Executive regarded it as the most appropriate 
statement of what Labour could and should do to restore 
Britain’s economy and re-establish Fair Shares. But although he 
ealled on Conference to accept “ Challenge to Britain’ he was 
not dogmatic about it. He wanted full and free discussion, with 
all points of view aired-and debated. New ideas would be wel- 
comed if they improved on the initial plans. 

And so the debate that followed, was a lively one. Some 
newspaper correspondents got the idea that because the debate 
was lively, it was therefore the token of a revolution. They 


. thought that the delegates were rising up in wrath to hurl out 


the Executive and tear ‘Challenge to Britain” up page by 
page. All that was happening in actual fact was that Conference 
was getting down to its real work—the work it has always done 
and for which it exists—that of arguing out; constructively and 
sincerely, an agreed policy that takes into account the views of 
all its members. 

It is worth noting that the resolutions which are the subject 
of the most impassioned appeals, and the most numerous 
speakers, are very often those for which there is the least 


support. It is a sign of the Party’s insistence on the fullest 
measures of democratic: procedure that the minority views are 
invariably given the fullest expression. Conference listens to 


all the arguments and allows the speakers to do their best Le : 


convert them. 

This was made plain on Monday when resolutions Sa the 
Cold War and East-West Trade were debated at length and then 
both overwhelmingly rejected. | Listeners to the debate might 
have gained the impression fhat the resolutions would be easily 
carried, for most. speakers supported them; but Conference had 
listened to the arguments and, without going to great lengths to 
refute them, it cast its votes against them, 


sovnnene ~~ LABOUR’S PLAN FOR PEACE 


organisation where all nations can meet together and co-operate, 
and must not be transformed into an ideological bloc. 


Conference urges the development of U.N. technical 
assistance programmes and international action through ‘the’ 


U.N—by the World Bank, by: an international development 
authority or other effective means—to obtain and administer 


-funds for investment in public services in the under-developed 


countries. This would be a major contribution to the World Plan 
for Mutua! Aid which is Labour’s objective. : 


Conference emphasises the necessity of achieving ee 
disarmament if peace is to be secured, and, recognising the work 


of the U.N. to this end, urges the continuance of negotiations for . 
an effective system of disarmament under international 


supervision. 


Conference urges the exertion of Britain’s influence to 
prevent any renewal of hostilities or an armaments race between 
Israel and the Arab States, and to bring about a peace settlement 
on which constructive co-operation can be based. 


N.A.T.O. ; 


Conference 2 oe ae its full support for NATO. as a 


‘limited system of collective security, in which all members have 


within the new Federation. 
_. Mau Mau is necessary, but the economic and social causes of 
- this reversion to barbarism demand radical treatment. In 
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equal rights and duties and collective policy is decided by 
common consent, not by any one member, be it the U.S.A., 
Britain or any other. 

Conference supports N.A.T.O., not only for the purpose of 
collective security, but also because it provides a framework 
for close co-operation with the U.S.A. which is essential to 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 

Conference recognises that between democracies there are 
liable to be differences of policy which require adjustment on 
the basis of mutual respect,-but deplores the harm done to 
Anglo-American relations by political witch-hunting in the 
U.S.A. . 


Defence 


Britain must maintain a defence programme adequate to 
ensure collective security and the fulfilment of her international 
obligations. Since the allocation of resources to the defence 
programme is a heavy burden on our economy and diminishes 
what is available for such purposes as economic aid to under- 
developed countries, the programme must be _ reviewed 
periodically in the light of the international situation and our 
economic position. : 

The period of national service should also be reviewed each 
year, with a view to its reduction, taking into account any 
changes in our commitments (such as the withdrawal of troops 
from Korea or the Suez Canal zone), the contribution of our 
alliés and any new developments. 


The Commonwealth 

Conference supports the maintenance and development of 
co-operation in the Commonwealth and its progressive enlarge- 
ment as a free association of peoples of different race on a 
footing of complete equality. The essential basis of the Common- 
wealth must be the acceptance of an attitude of equal respect 


for people of all races and the progressive elimination of racial © 


_ discrimination. 

Conference rejects the doctrine of racial superiority and the 
policy of “ apartheid.’ In the dependent territories where there 
“are several races at different stages of development, Labour 

will work towards genuine partnership founded on racial 
equality. ; 

In all the dependent territories there must be rapid progress 
towards responsible self-government by promoting economic 
development, by expanding education and social services, and by 
fostering the growth of democratic institutions. As soon as the 
development of each territory makes: it practicable; arrange- 
ments should be made between the Government and the 
responsible leaders of each territory to fix a date for the transfer 


of power. ° 


© Conference declares that the interests of the inhabitants of 
the dependent territories are paramount. For this reason, Labour 
opposed the creation of a Central African Federation without the 
‘agreement of all the races in the territories concerned. It has, 
however, become law. Labour will continue to exercise vigilance 
to ensure that the interests of the African people are safeguarded 
In Kenya, the repression of the 


Malaya, it is necessary to remove the causes of communalism, 
to combat Communist terrorism and to continue progress 


* _ towards self-government within a specified period. 


_ Europe 
Conference firmly rejects any policy of forcible liberation of 


_ Eastern Europe, and reaffirms its aim for European unity in. 


peace and freedom by means of the maximum co-operation 


“of approaches to the U.S.S.R. for that object. f 


through the Council of Europe; the Organisation for European’ 
Economic Co-operation, the Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Brussels Treaty Organisation and other inter-governmental 
arrangements. Britain should place no obstacle in the way of 
those countries that wish to establish supra-national institutions, 
such as the European Coal and Steel Community, and should” 
seek the closest possible association with each community that” 
may be formed. The Council of Europe should, as far as possible, 
provide the framework for the development of European ~ 
institutions, 


Germany and Austria 


Conference expresses its concern at the resurgence of 
German reactionary nationalism. It reaffirms its aim of a 
re-unified democratic Germany which can only be established — 
by free elections throughout Germany on the basis of a Fours 
Power agreement, and deplores the Government’s mishandling _ 


r 


Conference - deplores the refusal of the Soviet Union 
hitherto to permit free elections in Eastern Germany and its) 
obstruction of the Austrian treaty, and urges the Government 
to seek by negotiation the following objectives: i 

* 


1. The conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty. 


2. German reunification through the creation of a single” 
German Government on the basis of free peer 
throughout Germany. 


3. A German peace treaty, concluded with the freelyf 
elected German Government, providing effectiv 
guarantees for Germany’s territorial integrity an 
independence and against any forcible attempt by 
Germany at territorial revision. 4 


Conference urges that there should be no German 
rearmament before further efforts have been: made to secur 
the peaceful reunification of Germany. 


The Far East 


Conference welcomes the conclusion of a truce in Korea in 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations, a 
reaffirms that a settlement must be reached with the Pekin; 
Government as the effective government of China and that " 
Peking representatives should be admitted to the U.N. 


Conference declares that, if the Communists break the 
truce, the renewal of aggression must again be resisted by the | j 
U.N.; but deplores the sixteen-nation declaration on Korea and 
the Government’s failure to place the declaration before 
Parliament, and rejects any commitment to extend hostilitie 
beyond Korea. : 


There is an obligation on the U.N. to prevent any bréaeiil 
the truce by South Korea. Should that occur, the response ¢ 
the U.N. must continue to be governed by the obligations of 
U.N. Charter. 

The object of the political conference on Korea should 
the creation of a unified democratic neutralised Korea; b 
failure to achieve that object will not justify renewal , 
hostilities. An agreed settlement must be sought by persist 
negotiation. 

Conference declares that the problem of Formosa should 
referred to the people of Formosa. Formosa should be 
neutralised for a period, and Britain should be prepared t 
contribute to an international naval force for this purpose. Ther 
after, the people of Formosa should be enabled Ba to de 
mine their own destiny. . 


Conference urges efforts to establish peace in “ipa 0 


through negotiations conducted by France and the Assos 
States, ae should become fully independent. 4 


fe Digits 


Pee ae 


\HE latest Russian Note to the Western 
Powers seems to offer little real hope 
f a successful four-Power meeting. 

_ The Note insists on an order of priorities 
for discussion that the Western Powers 
consider quite useless so far as obtaining a 
-Satisfactory settlement is concerned. In 
effect, this new Note means that the 
Lugano meeting is now extremely unlikely 
to take place. 

Following the July -Conference of 
Western Foreign Ministers in Washing- 
ton, a Note was sent to the Soviet Union 
“on July 15, inviting her to participate in 
a four - Power meeting on Germany and 
Austria (Fact, August). No reply to this 
“invitation was forthcoming until Septem- 
the 4, when the Russians sent a Note to 


e Western Powers advocating not merely 

four-Power discussion on Germany and 
Austria, but a meeting to discuss first the 
broad question of ‘“ decreasing. tension in 
ternational relations ” and, secondly, the 
Z, erman problem, “including the problem 
“of the re- establishment of German unity 
the conclusion of a peace treaty.” j 
On Austria, the Note merely declared that 
the Soviet attitude remained as previously 
but added that “it goes without 
‘that the possible successful solution 
e German problem could also pels the 
ution of the Austrian question.” Refer- 
ng to the Washington Conference in July, 


ler 
> oan for tea all-German elections 


ect ite pitied that, contrary, to. 


~ with the following passage : 


aoa § The Soviet Government expresses the - 
fo) Ministere of Foreign Affairs of | 


r ona having nats this without 


eroietetice of ihe Western Powers 


foreign bales, ore Ss, on. how. : 
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Note, this time 
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 FOUR-POWER MEETING HOPES FADE 


Russian Notes dodge the issue 


Atlantic Powers” and a renewal of Com- 
munist objections to the Western proposals 
regarding procedure for conducting free 
all-German elections, the new Soviet Note 


‘proposed the convening of a conference to 


examine the question of a peace treaty 
and the setting up, by representatives of 
the West and East German Parliaments, of 


‘a provisional all-German Government prior 


to the holding of elections. The chief 
function of the provisional Government, the 
Note proposed, should be to “ prepare and 
carry out free all-German elections, as a 
result of which the German people them- 
selves would, without interference 
foreign Powers, decide upon the social and 
political structure of a democratic 
Germany.” — 

In an obvious bid for popularity in Ger- 
many, the Note recommended that expendi- 
ture connected with the presence of armed 
forces of the four Powers on German 
territory should be limited to five per cent 
of the national revenues of Eastern and 
Western Germany. It also announced that 
Russia will relieve Germany of reparations 
payments-as of January 1, 1954—a belated 
imitation of the gesture made by the 
Western Powers in 1950. 


Despite its continued opposition to, and 
misleading criticism of, the Western pro- 
posals, the second Soviet reply did appear 
to indicate a slight, and perhaps hopeful, 
change of attitude on the vital question of 
free all-German elections. It concluded 


of | 


would constitute 


'Government therefore considered that the 
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confidence that agreement between the 
U.S.S.R., France, the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain on the German question, and the 
adoption, already in the near future, of 
decisions on the aforesaid proposals will 
help to lessen international tension and : 
thereby promote international peace and is 
security.” ; 
In reply to the Soviet proposals, identical re 
Notes were sent to-Moscow on Septem- 
ber 2 by France, Britain and the U.S.A. 
The British Note declared that the Govern- o 
ment did not intend once again to refute Be 
Soviet criticism of Western policy, and thus ' 
prolong ‘a sterile discussion which can 
only be harmful to the cause of peace.” It 
therefore reserved its position in regard to 
allegations in the Soviet Notes of August ; 
4 and 15, and confined comment to- urgent 
problems relating to the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers proposed in its Note of July 15. — 


Dealing with the proposal for wide dis- 
cussions on the easing of international 
relations contained in the first Soviet Note, A 
the British reply pointed out that a settle- 
ment of the German and Austrian pea 
“real progress towards — 
peace and towards a lessening of inter- | 
national tension,” whereas “to inject into | 
the discussions a series of other complex 
questions ,.. could-only delay and prejudice _ 
the success of the talks.”. The British 


meeting of Foreign Ministers should devote 
itself to the German question, and re 
peated that the problem of free elections 
was the key to a settlement. “An -all- os 
German Government which is not based on 
the will of the people as expressed in fre e 
elections would not be qualified to take 
vital decisions affecting the future of the 
United Germany.” ? 


On the question of Austria, the British 
Note declared that the terest li ae of 


ORY 


In 


BRIGHTER ‘ELECTIONEERING | 


has, serious propaganda: -tactics. 


‘Social Democrat Party employed light as well 
Here ‘a group of S.P.D. campaigners use an ancient, i 
‘Adenauer’s party during ms contest in Bonn. | e 


the recent West German eidctiohey the: 
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‘of the German problem, and that the two 
problems should be kept distinct, 


In conclusion, the British Note stated: 
“Her Majesty’s Government are convinced 
that progress is more likely to be made 
by discussion of these problems than by a 
further exchange of Notes. Consequently, 
they renew their invitation to the Soviet 
Government to participate in a meeting of 
the four. Foreign Ministers which could 
take place on October 15 at Lugano. They 
understand that this would be agreeable 
to the Swiss Government.” 


German reaction 


‘THE West German elections of Sep- 
tember 6 resulted in an impressive 
and unexpectedly decisive . victory for 
Chancellor Adenauer. Yet they were not 
“—and this cannot be emphasised too 
much—a defeat for the Social Democrats. 
In fact, they increased their votes by over 
‘one million to a figure of almost eight 
million; they increased their seats in the 
Bundestag by 19, exactly the number of 
‘gains they had forecast; even their share 
-of the poll, a higher poll in a larger 
“electorate, remained virtually the same. 
These are not tha achievements of a 
‘failure among political parties. And no 
-one had expected them to oust Adenauer’s 
Christian Democrats as the government in 
-Bonn. With the shrinkage and the oblitera- 
‘tion of the smaller parties of both Right 
‘and Left, the Social Democrats have 
-emerged as the strongest second party by 
a wide margin. For the first time in Ger- 
‘man parliamentary history, always be- 
devilled by splinter parties, a two-party 
system: is becoming a reality. 
This steadfastness of the Socialist vote 
is an encouraging outcome of the elections. 


_. The loyalty of ‘the Socialist supporters, 
whose party is less susceptible to national- 
ism and more dedicated to democratic 


‘processes than any other party, is one of 


Social Democrats 
Christian Democrats 
- Free Democrats 
German Party 
Refugee Party 
, Communist Party 
_ All-German People’s Party 
Bavarian Party, 
- Centre Party 
German Reich ‘Party 
German National Rally 
'| South Schleswig Union 
- Other Parties 


Social Democrats 


Ce ceenseressresersecs tees naeee < 


weeeee 


the few «stable elements 
German political climate. 

The: Socialist vote is all the more 
remarkable in view. of the immense 
difficulties and dirty practices the party 
had to contend with in the campaign. 

In financial resources alone there was a 
fantastic discrepancy between the Social- 
ists and the Government parties. Though 


in the fickle 


the trade unions in general supported the. 


Social Democrats, their support did not 
extend to the vital field of finance, which 
the non-political unions are precluded from 
giving to a political party. So the cam- 
paign had to be financed entirely by the 
party itself and its 600,000 members. On 
the other side Dr. Adenauer had the vast 
and willing resources of business and 
industry to draw on. The result was that 
the government. parties spent 30 times 
more on election propaganda, than the 
Socialists. 

Capitalist propaganda, direct and in- 
direct, was ubiquitous; on hoardings, as 
full page “advertisements” in the press, as 
leaflets in factories and businesses. Some 
employers were so anxious to preserve 
their spoils under .Dr. Eberhardt’s free 
economy that they spent three shillings per 
month on-each emovloyee. 

The form of the anti-socialist propa- 
ganda was particularly malicious. By 
every foul means hatred was whipped up 
against the party, appealing to anti- 
communist, anti-semitic and hooligan 
impulses. For instance, Adenauer him- 
self accused the Socialists of having 
obtained funds from the Soviet Zone. In 
this and over forty other -cases the 
Socialist Party was forced to file legal 
action against him and his associates. In 
many areas the party was severely handi- 
capped by refusals to hold meetings or 
hire halls. 

Against such odds the Socialist vote is 
doubly impressive. 

Dr. Adenauer’s new votes, therefore, 
did not come from the Left. They came 
from the right wing parties, from the 


* Votes 

1953 
7,939,774—28.8% 
12,440,799—45.2% 
2,628,146— 9.5% 
897,952— 3.3% . 
1,614,474— 5.9% 
607,413— 2.1% 
318,323— 1.2% 
465,552— 1.6% 
' 217,342— 0.8% 
295,615— 1.1% 
71,032— 0.3% 
44.633— 0.2% 


1949 
6,934,975—29.2% 
7,359,084—31.0% 
2,829,920—11.9% 

939,934— 4.0% 


1,361,706— 5.7% 


986,478— 4.2% 
727,505— 3.1% 
429,031— 1.8% 

/ 75,388— 0.3% - 

-2,088,377— 8.8% 


Seats 


tenes . 


Christian Democrats .,.... 


Free .Democrats. ......... 
German Party ........ apes 


Refugee Party 
Centre Party 


Soseee 


= Candidates elected by iting vot e, although the party only polled 0. 8% oy 


on the second ballot. 


‘appointment Mr. Durkin had 


a ments and they: were to. form part 
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“several million refugees who voted for the 
‘first time, from the former non-voters, 
and from the ex-Nazi supporters, who fol= 
lowed the injunctions of the former Nazis 
to vote for the government parties and not 
for the small groups. The new electoral 
system, whereby half the Bundestag is 
elected by direct votes for the individual 
candidates and half by the second vote for 
the party, also helped to wipe out the 
small parties, since a minimum of five per 
cent of the total poll was required before 
a party was allotted seats. Thus neither 
the Communists nor the neo-Nazis are 
represented in the new Bundestag. 


The dangers of the increased dominance 
of Dr. Adenauer at Bonn are clear enough, 
On the domestic side he now has the neces: 
sary strength to effect any laws, and with 
his coalition partners he has the two-thirds 
majority necessary to alter the Constitus 
tion. A. fight to weaken the trade unions} 
and an attempt to introduce a new’ 
Electoral law are bound to come. 

Even the elimination of the right wing 
neo-Nazi parties has its obverse: Extremist ; 
elements will from’ now on be in the: 
Government camp. On the international 
side the election can be interpreted as a 
German. vote’ for the European Defence 
Community. But it has also strengthened 
Germany’s position and recommended her 
more strongly to Mr. Dulles. 

Within a few days of the election. Dr 
Adenauer had already substituted ! 
word “liberation” for the word “ reuni 
fication’ when speaking of the Eastern 
territories. We may be sure that this wa 
only the first move towards greater in- 
transigence and recklessness. ¢ 


WHEN President Eisenhower appointes 

Martin P. Durkin as Secretary 
Labour at the end of 1952, a minor se! 
sation was caused. The late Senator Ta 
characterised the appointment as “ incred 
ble.” For Mr. Durkin was a Democrat, the 
President of the American Federation 0: 
Labor Plumbers’ Union and had supporte 
Adlai Stevenson in the election. So the 
Eisenhower Administration came to be 
nicknamed the Cabinet of “nine milli n-1 
aires and one plumber.” > 


Obviously such an appointment had 
have an ulterior motive. Presumab! 
Eisenhower wished to do something which 
would remove the anti-Labour stigma ¢ m 

» tached to the Republican Party and initia e4 
some form of co-operation between the 
Unions and the administration. Since 

‘worked ‘0 
together with other members ofthe 
ernment, a set of 19 amendments to 
Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act w 
were intended as a fulfilment. of i 

’ hower’s election: pledges. 

' The President had said to the. Acad 

’ Federation of. Labor Convention ‘of. l¢ 

year: “TI am not in favour of repealingy 
but -amending,..that. law,” and chad 

: tebe labour an equal voice in ame 

Mr. Durkin~ had obtained the 
indewes personal approval: of thos: : 


“message to Congress, in which the Presi- 
“dent recommended their acceptance. 


Taft.died and news of the proposed amend- 
ments leaked out into the Press. The 
6 delays caused by Senator Taft’s death gave 
‘time for reactionary opinion. to be 
“Mobilised against the amendments. When 
Mr. Durkin had again seen the President 
he decided to send in his resignation. 
The amendments would not have re- 
-~moved all the objectionable items in the 
- Taft-Hartley Act, but they would have 
_Temoved several injustices. They would 
peeve altered the Acts’ restrictions on 
“ secondary picketing” and removed the 
Grule which enforces the more stringent 
“Tabour law when a State law and the 
Federal law are in contiict, thereby pre- 
“venting 13 States from -forbidding the 
Union shop altogether, which they are at 
“present able to do. 
-— That the administraticn is trying to 
-fetrieve the situation is clear from the 
-unprecedented decision to send Vice- 
‘President Nixon to address the A.F. of L. 
- Congress. 


Tangle in Trieste 


ce problem of Trieste, which has been 

simmering for years, boiled over last 
Emonth when it was reported, without con- 
Bermiation, that Yugoslavia intended’ to 


vas to indulge in troop movements. near 
‘the border of the Trieste territory. Yugo- 
avia denied any intention of annexing 
Zone “B”—“ Why should we do such a 
thing?” said Marshal Tito. “We are 
there already.” Belgrade protested to 
me about the troop movements and 
hreatened “ corresponding measures.” 

* Up to this point, Italy and Yugoslavia 
vere. making all the running. Then the 
"American Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
“made the observation that the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1948, according to which the 


4s immutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. This remark upset the Italian 
“Government, who promptly made diplo- 


rding to report, an explanation giving 
plomatic “satisfaction ” was obtained. 

Marshal Tito then weighed in with a 
‘ch on “September 6 which was given 
h advance publicity. He was sarcastic 
bout the “circus show” put on by the 
ttalian Prime Minister, Signor Pella. ‘He 
mounted his steed,” said Marshal Tito, 


“it up. with his wooden: sabre.” He reiter- 
ated Yugoslavia’ s rejection of the Tripar- 
‘ite Declaration, and made a new declara- 
of. puesiay policy : the only way out 


inter oe city, “nd. through its purely 
la Z end joining Yugoslavia. Be 
ng else, ay said the Marshal, “i 

” WS 


ee Conference of the United King- 
m, U.S.A., France, Italy and Yugoslavia 
5 a view to be ies future of Trieste 


_ Then two things happened: Senator — 


annex Zone “B.” The Italian response. 


whole territory should go to Italy, was not 


matic representations to the U.S.A. Ac- - 


and is now sweeping the air and cutting_ 


ae Pella’s” aes was to call for a_ 


Wilfred Burke 


AKING over the chairmanship of the Labour Party at 
this important stage in its history is a man who has 
devoted his life to serving the Labour Movement. Wilfred 
Burke has earned his latest distinction by hard eye for 
all wings of the Movement. 


Born in 1889, Wilfred Burke has been a member of 
the Labour Party since 1918—he was previously active in 
the I.L.P.—and of his union, the Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers, since 1917. He has been Labour 
M.P. for Burnley since 1935. 


-In his Parliamentary work, Mr. Burke has specialised 
in the fields that he knows very well, trade and commerce. 
Representing a Lancashire mill town he has not unnatur- 
ally become an expert on the cotton industry, But if his 
main domestic interest has been with industry, this has 
not blinded him to the wider aspects of his Socialist faith. 
He is chairman of the Parliamentary Party’s Common- 
wealth Sub-committee, and frequently speaks for the 
National Executive on Commonwealth affairs. 


Last year, he was a member of the Party’s fact- finding 
mission that visited West Africa, the first such mission 


sent to the Commonwealth by any political party. And- 


he has represented pe Labour Party at the noes 
International. 
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MY ASIAN 


ONDON — Rome — Beirut — Bahrein — Karachi — 
Bombay in 16 hours. It seems ‘almost unbelievable 
that continents can be spanned so quickly. Yet that 
was the time taken by the B.O.A.C. Comet that took 
me from London to India. No wonder crowds every- 
where rush out to see this magnificent machine land. 

A few days later I was waiting at Calcutta for the 
Comet to take me to Rangoon; suddenly there was an 
excited whisper: “'The Comet’s coming,” and then a 
rush outside to see it land, This and other products of 
British skill and ingenuity places Britain at the head 
of the aviation world. 

As I watched both the machine and the waiting 
crowds my mind travelled back to our many meetings 
in studying the pattern of British industry before pro- 
ducing “Challenge to Britain.” Could we not repeat 
the successes in aviation in other branches of 
engineering ? 

‘Throughout the world there is a great hunger for 
modern capital goods which British workmanship could 
supply. Herein lies our hope for economic salvation 
and effective world leadership. 

‘India 
As you travel through the new Asian States you 
_ see the valiant efforts being made to develop their own 
resources. This need for help is both great and urgent. 
When you see the over-crowded cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta with their sharp contrasts of poverty and 
riches, the slums and the homelesgg the unemployed 
and under-employed, you feel thehoral responsibility 


gh 


that rests upon us all to help. . "2, 
: The Indian Socialist Party is ‘working hard in 
difficult circumstances to convince people that demo- 
cratic socialism is the only constructive road to natural 
prosperity and social justice. My arrival eoincided with 
_ a keen discussion at every level of the party on whether 
an effort should not be made to reach an agreement 
__with Congress on a joint programme of action which 
_ should be supported by both parties. I also found some 
_ support for the need for such joint action among those 
members of Congress I met. 
Bs I do not know what the result of the debate will 
be, but one thing is certain: the tasks facing India are 
urgent and unless speedy progress is achieved inter- 
_ national Communism will exploit the poverty, illiteracy 


MORGAN PHILLIPS 


... 4 Socialist faith refurbished 


_ understandings are to be removed and peace preserv 
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and the other adverse conditions resulting from internal 
historical .circumstances and past colonialism. 


Already the pattern of Communist strategy is clear, 
An international Communist conference held in Cal-. 
cutta in February, 1948, laid down a general line of 
insurrection and civil war. This was followed in April, 
1948, by a Communist uprising in Burma against the 


Socialist Government of Thakin Nue. In June, 1948, a. 


Communist insurrection broke out in Malaya. In) 
September of the same. year it was the turn of! 
Indonesia. In Indo-China the legitimate desires of the: 
people for the independence of Viet Nam is being dis+: 
torted and exploited for Soviet ends by Ho Chi Minh.., 


In India itself there was a call for the setting up of! 
the “ people’s liberation army.’ Contempt is expressed | 
for Indian independence and the country is still being} 
described as a British Colony. 


Despite all this, however, there is little criticis 
in these countries of the Communist States. On the: 
contrary it is to the U.S.A. and, to a lesser degree, to 
the Western European countries that opposition is 
directed. A sense of oppression still persists in Asia 
and the old battles against past colonialism are sti 
bitter memories. In addition, the great disparity ini 
living standards between East and West and the: 
practice of racial discrimination in Africa help to keep 
the old wounds open. 

-\ In these circumstances it is understandable th 
anti-colonialism looms large in every policy statement. 
All Asians give high priority to the speedy ending 
Colonial rule. 

The Foreign policy of the Indian Government 
based on non-alignment with either the Soviet 
American bloc, while the prevailing mental attitude 
the people is that of Neutralism. I believe that if mi 


Britain must exercise her capacity for world leadershi 
Our standing is still high and particularly that of t 
British Labour Party. Our British-Asian Sociali 
Fellowship has a great opportunity of laying the found; 
tion of a real comradeship between East and West. 


Burma 


A ninety-minute journey by Comet took me fro 
Calcutta to Rangoon. Here I was met by a group. 
young Socialist Ministers and Trade Unionists. One 


ost striking shinee: about this country is the youth 
f its leaders. They are devotees of both Marxism and 
uddhism. 
Burma is the “Land of Pagoda.” Indeed the 
ee dominant feature of any landscape is a pagoda. It is a 
_ vast area covering 261,789 square miles with a popula- 
tion of less than 18 million. The Government of the 
country is in the hands of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League in which the Socialists are pre- 
dominant. 
Since achieving her independence Burma _ has 
undergone many trials and tribulations. Communists 
ecipitated a civil war three months after the attain- 
- ment of independence. Villages were destroyed, com- 
j munications and trade disrupted, lives lost and unem- 
a _ ployment and distress caused to workers and peasants. 

To the activities of the Communists were added the 

activities of some of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
_ Nationalist troops who still maraud the countryside. 
- Here is one place where the U.S.A. could bring its 
_ influence to bear upon Chiang Kai-shek to secure the 
immediate withdrawal of the Kuomintang troops. 
In spite of its difficulties the People’s Freedom 
League -has established an effective _administration, 
nationalised big industrial enterprises, distributed land 
to farmers, introduced Labour Welfare Organisations, 
educational schemes and a National Health Council. 

_ I visited both its temporary and permanent housing 
chemes in Rangoon. The overcrowded University gives 
real 1 evidence of both the thirst for knowledge and the 


ee wnicy. 
As in India there is a aS deal of attention eee 


era Solitist Neat seh cet but also of the 
al “bureau whose SreeHOns are ngendes to 


ae: way can pre endetaraiigs be ipnoideds | Aa ness 


e problem causing grave anxiety is the conflict 
hina. Burmans hold the view that had the 
aspirations _ for national freedom been 
and negotiations opened up on that basis 


nately recent events have intensified | 
than. allayed it. £3 


‘Burma is is ere ae to a peace! sol 


Chinese | 


f Communism would have suffered a set- — 


- Party: Both are beset by grave domestic prob 


_ ‘same moral and ethical purposes. 


cs furbished my Socialist faith and convinced m 
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reversing the earlier electoral reforms. I was told by 
people in different walks of life that there was no 
revolutionary fervour in Thailand because they all had 
“full bellies.” 

A stay of a few hours is not sufficient to make a 4 
detailed political study but one thing was obvious bs 
throughout, namely the widespread American influence — 
in the country. The local politicians I met were happy- 
go-lucky, possessing a high sense of humour but with _- 
very little inclination to major action. But, asin India 
and Burma, all our conversations were conducted in — 
English, and unlike the continent of pee the tea 
was excellent. 


Israel 


From Bangkok I flew direct to Tel Aviv. The sun 
shone brilliantly for the first time since I had left 
London. Israel is a vigorous community that has under 
gone great trials. It has been faced with immense task 
of irrigation on the one hand and swamp clearance or 
the other. It plans to divert the flow of rivers to 
in making the desert produce the food and horticultu 
produce to feed the people. oe 

The country has been faced with a mass immi 
tion movement of refugees, particularly from Eu 
and the Yemen. In addition one finds the enthusia 
from Britain and the US.A., who revel in ie ee 


and steadily sesinflated into the industrial life of 
nation. New towns and villages have been built a 
collective farms strengthened. It is a countr 
extensive frontiers with the Arab world and these 
to be patrolled nightly because of constantly rect 
incidents. re) 
- All men up to the age of 45 have to undersea 
service. If a real constructive peace could be es al 
lished between Israel and the Arab States a gre 
saving in manpower could be effected and m«c 
gress achieved in the constructive field. 
Mapai, the Labour Party of Israel, is the 
political force in the country. But it is also” 


Socialist Conference. As such it is in a uniqu 

to bring the two movements more closely t 
belongs to both worlds and provides a meeting 
for the cultures of East and West. 


Mapai has much in common with the British : 


external difficulties. Both are animated | 
urgency of achieving economic, independence 
with the need of adapting our economies to 
- challenge’ of our times. Though our parties are 
ing in different ‘structures both are animated 


My visit was a short one but exiianeenet rf Tt re 
_ Mapai we have a movement not only akin to 


but one which can give leadership towards a 
of a ‘tension: Ie ae East ae West and | 


Al rene my etn journey was a fost one 
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by a plebiscite. And there the matter rests 
for the time being. 

It would be humorous if: it were not so 
serious. As a diplomatic “incident” it-is 
“a model of its kind. But the sad result is 
that Italy and Yugoslavia are farther apart 
over the Trieste question than they were 
before. The new Yugoslav proposal is 
likely to be even less acceptable to Italy 
than the previous proposals for partition 
‘or a condominium. The Italian proposal of 
a plebiscite is unacceptable to Yugoslavia 
because the result would be a foregone 
conclusion. 

There had been hopes that, after the 
Jtalian elections, if Signor: de Gasperi had 
emerged in a sufficiently strong position, 
the Italian’ Government might have felt 
sable to make some.concession in order to 
Teach an agreed solution. But the Italian 
elections have*come and gone, and so has 
Signor de’ Gasperi. His successor, Signor 
Pella, has a very bare majority and cannot 
afford to concede on an issue which appeals 
strongly to Italian national sentiment. 

- Meanwhile, the Trieste problem con- 
finues to simmer. 


Dulles’ folly 


Washington.- 

HE post of Secretary of State is easily 
‘e the most thankless one in the United 
ates Government. Its holder is under 

: e obligation to remind his fellow-coun- 
Se! <trymen of problems they would much 
| _-Yather disregard, and to call upon Sena- 
Fa ‘tors and Congressmén for the expenditure 
: “of thousands of millions of dollars which 
Bk ‘never reach their constituents and hence 
r “mean nothing in terms of votes. Worse yet, 
< “his demands make difficult or impossible 
 ‘€ach politician’s most cherished desire—to 
_ “Gut taxes. Worst of all, he may have to 
_ ‘callupon American soldiers (or “boys,” as 
they are.universally called, with an implied 
' reference to the mothers they leave be- 


hind) to fight on foreign soil. 


es, It is therefore not surprising that the 
first Cabinet Minister of the Eisenhower 
: -Government to come under heavy news- 
yaper fire has been John Foster Dulles. 
Like his much-maligned predecessor, Dean 
Acheson, he has no substantial political 
Bx: following ; unlike General Marshall, he 
“has no toweting reputation gained in other 
fields to protect him from criticism. 

What has, however, surprised Washing- 
on observers is the manner in which 


ae yy 


of bins: and ineptitude. His first inno- 
ration, unveiled in President Eisenhower’s 

t jnaugural* address, was the much-trum- 
= “unleashing” of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
7 rees on ea through the LS hlpaar 


ion programmes from coast: to coast 
ding this as an Eisenhower: achieye- 
ent, it became known through the enter- 


mat Chiang. -is~under- strict instructions -to 


re: without American’ permiission, 


U.S. 


John Foster Dulles, 


TACTLESS 


Secretary of State, has 
committed blunder after blunder. Now | 


a reaction is setting in and U.S. polity 
may become more enlightened. 


and is, indeed, more firmly on leash than 
he was under Truman. 

The promised ‘“ repudiation” of the 
“secret” pacts of Teheran, Yalta and Pots- 
dam evaporated when the Republicans dis- 
covered that these. pacts included very 
substantial gains for the West, which would 
have been sacrificed by repudiation with- 
out any corresponding gain. In spite of 
all its talk of “liberation,” the new Admin- 
istration was unable to capitalize on the 
dune 17 riots in East Berlin. Indeed, they 
rather proved what some prudent Ameri- 
cans have heen saying—that the encourage- 
ment of “resistance” movements is 
sacrificial folly unless. military interven- 
tion is seriously and immediately in- 
tended. m/l 

In some of these cases it can be argued 
that Dulles was playing politics against 
his better judgment. But it is hard to 
excuse in a man_who has been training 
himself for the post of Secretary of State 
for decades, and who actually held re- 
sponsible office under Secretary Acheson, 
the series of indiscretions which he has re- 
cently committed: He began September 
by a tactless intervention in the German 
election. He set Italian nerves on edge by 
appearing to reopen the Trieste question. 
‘And he scolded Japan for not rearming 
with more speed, in spite of a clause in the 
“Japanese constitution renouncing arma- 
ments which had been inserted at the be- 
hest of no less a person than General Mac- 
Arthur. 

All these errors pale, however, beside 
Dulles’ massive folly in linking the United 
States to the fortunes of the South Korean 
Government, or rather to those of Syng- 
man Rhee. It may be going a bit too far 
to suggest, as the Washington correspon- 
dent. of the London Times has done, that 
the United States has become a satellite of 
South Korea. But it is certainly true that 
the United States has entered upon a far- 
reaching and completely one-sided commit- 


, 


ment on the mainland of Asia—something 
it-has..never before done in its. history— 
and that this commitment has been made 
hastily, without consultation of its allies 
and without adequate discussion or con- 
sideration by the American people and © 
their representatives in Congress. ; 

Already the baleful éffects of this one=-~ 
sided commitment are being felt. It was- 
at the command of Syngman Rhee, it would ~ 
seem. that America resisted the inclusion © 
of India in the Far Eastern conference. It 
succeeded in rallying 21 votes for its posi-— 
tion, sufficient to deprive India ‘of the © 
needed two-thirds majority. But it was a 7 
Pyrrhic victory. Besides the United 
States. the 21 included 17 Latin American 
nations, with no interest in Asia but a ™ 
great interest in keeping in the good graces — 
of the Americans, Pakistan, Nationalist 7 
China and Greece. 

Those who voted against the United ~ 
States included some of its most reliable 
friends and allies — Britain, Canada, 
Mexico, Norway, Sweden and Australia. 
Most of the 11 abstentions were the result ~ 
of some of the most vigorous arm-twisting ~ 
that has been witnessed in the United 
Nations. 

To reject the most powerful democratic 
nation of Asia in deference to a one-man = 
dictatorship of a small and ruined country . 
makes no sort of sense. To the isola- 
tionist diehards of the Republican Party, a 
victory over a friendly nation may seem as 
satisfying as a victory over the Com- ~ 
munists—and much cheaper. To the more 
enlightened section of the Republican — 
Party (in which, one had hoped a year ago, 
Dulles himself was included) the high © 
ultimate cost of this victory must be ap- 
parent. 

Already the reaction is setting in.- The = 
United States has announced its support of 
Madame Pandit for President of the As- 
sembly, and the question of the seating of 
the Chinese Communists in the United 
Nations is being discussed in responsible 
American circles in terms of making India 
rather than China the permanent member 
from Asia of the UN Security Council. 
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_.__ NATION OF SHOP-USERS 


Census report reveals our habits 


N. 1950, according to the first part of the 

official Census of Distribution, ~ pub- 

lished last month, the 50 million 

inhahitants of Great Britain were served 

_ by nearly 685,000 retail shops and service 

ay establishments, employing 2,400,000 people 

~ full time and 600,000 part time. These 

establishments had a total turnover of over 

£5,800 million and paid out in wages and 
Salaries some £519 million. 


This means that over fourteen per cent 
of the working population is employed in 
shops and service trades. There is one 
shop for every 100 citizens. 


x The highest turnover of any group of 
shops is recorded by the grocers with 
£1,170 million from 129,345  establish- 
ments. Next highest is -‘other food 
retailers” with £917 million through 
‘126,701 establishments. Altogether three 

- out of every five shops sell food and their 

turnover accounts for nearly a half of all 

retail business. : 

After food, the highest group is clothing, 
with 89,046 shops having a turnover of 
£445 million. Largest number of shops 
inside this group are those exclusively for 
men’s wear, but the largest turnover is 
‘for women’s outfitters. 


While there are 3,000 shops with sales 
‘over £100,000 each, there are 66,000 shops 
with sales of under £1,000 each. Over 
a half of all shops have sales of less than 
£5,000 a- year. Most of the bigger sales 
are recorded by the department stores and 
by what are called “ variety ” stores. 
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Men fully engaged in the retailing and 
- service. trades- just outnumber the women 

~—1,259,372 against 1,157,308. -The number 
of part-time: workers is greatest in green- 
BF: -grocery,. confectioners, tobacconists -and 
aN newsagents, although all the groups have 
con ‘some part-time workers, employed. 


C0-0p progress 
eee 1937 to 1952: the membership of 
Co-operative © ‘Societies in 
% ‘increased just over seven and a half 
ye » million’ to nearly eleven million and sales 
Bie: of societies from— £232 million to £702 - 
= “million.. These facts are given in Part 3 of. 
ey the. Registrar. of Friendly . Societies’. 1952 
_ Report: issued last ‘month. 
“ ~ Co-op. » membership _ now... stands | 
; "40,887,000. “= Share eapitatl. totals. 
f ees: 900,000. Thus one-fifth of the total 


Fag: 


-some 2,171,000 more consumers 


Britain * 


population—or roughly one-third of all 
adults—are members of a Co-operative 
Society. 


These Co-op members purchased some 
£700 million worth of goods at -Co-op 
shops in 1952, and over a third of this total 
was of Co-op manufacture.’ The G.W5S. 
Bank received on current and . deposit 
accounts over £1,644 ‘million through 
150,000 accounts. The Co-operative Insur- 


ance Society collected £304 ‘million? in ~ 


premiums during the year; 


Only decline shown in the report is for 
dividend. Average dividend payment fell 
from is: 103d. per: £ in 1937. to 1s. per £ 


in 1952: 
Bright report 


HE British Electricity Authority earned 

a surplus in the last financial year of 

over £7 million, bringing the total surplus 

since nationalisation five years ago to over 

£28 million. The, industry has shown a 

consistent profit every year since public 
ownership. 

The main part of the Authority’s surplus 
came from the central body itself—£5.8 
million. The area boards succeeded in 
converting a deficit last year of £1.3 million 
into a surplus this year of £1.5 million. To 
a certain extent the increased surplus was 
due to higher. charges, but even so the in- 
crease in charges since pre-war amounted 
to only 15 per cent. 

Introducing this year’s report of the 
Authority, Lord Citrine, the chairman, 
pointed out that. “compared with five 
years ago, there were on March 31, 1953, 


supplied with electricity, bringing the total 
to nearly 14,000,000. Consumption has in- 


creased by 47 per cent to 52,250,000,000 


units, equivalent to 1,100 units per man, 
woman and child in Great Britain.” 

~The industry was faced with an enor- 
mous task of renéwal and expansion -at 
the end of the war. Over and. above this 


the demand for electric power was growing ** 
-every year, most of it for use in the home. ~ 


There was no risk of power-cuts for the 


time being, but -unless the Government. .. 
-speeded up. the. building:».programme: for ~ 
“new power stations there would have to 
_-be a+return to compulsory load-shedding | 
aa vip: “industry. - This: was 


despite the development of a. new ‘grid * 
system which ‘should be ready for 1960. 


being 


the -situation, 


H. R. S. Philpott 


LEET STREET lost a bril- 
liant reporter and the 
Labour Movement a skilful 

and sympathetic advocate with 
the death of H. R..S. Phillpott at 
the beginning of September 


“Phil,” as he was known with 
affection by his many friends, 
will long be remembered as one 
of the great gentlemen of his 
profession whose wise counsel 
set many a young newspaper- 


- man and politician on the right 


road. 


His association with the 
Labour Movement started on the 


old Daily Citizen, the Party’s — 


first official newspaper, which 
he served as Daren 
correspondent. 


Later he joined the Daily 
Express and became assistant 


editor, but from 1937 to 1949 he 


was back in the Press Gallery at 
the House of Commons for the 


Daily Herald. He was within a © 
few weeks of retirement from © 


the Herald when he died. 


“Phil” had some. misgivings | 
about going into retirement. He » 


was not anxious to accept the. 
rewards of long and devoted - 
service by laying down his pen ~ 
and retiring to more placid and - 
péaceful pastures. He — was. 


troubled by the fear of. loneli- a 


ness. 
Hewas worthy of the ourbenae 


of all men whose kindness and - 


humility.is the measure of their: . 


‘greatness. His’ peaceful sleep. is 
well earned. 


ALAN: HODGSON 
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BRITAIN 


"THERE'S no doubt that relations between America 

and Britain are now worse than at any time since 
1940. Of course some people welcome this; they want 
to cut the ties of friendship which have grown up in 
recent years. In this, odd as it may seem, both the 
Soviet Government and the isolationist anti-British 
groups in America are united.’ 

Personally, however, I regret the change; and I 
think it is dangerous. First of all, it means that the 
Americans are less likely to listen to our advice on 
foreign policy. And although in my view the anxieties 
of people over here that America will start up a third 

world war are totally unjustified (American opinion is 
overwhelmingly peacefully inclined), yet I believe that 
our influence could bring the American Government 
round to a more positive outlook on the question of 
world settlement. 

Our long diplomatic experience, our less emotional 
make-up and the close links between East and West 

_ provided through the Commonwealth could all be of 
value in the construction of a more stable international 
~system. 

- But we cannot play this part effectively unless we 
have good relations with the United States. Of course 
it would be no use if we bought these good relations 
at the cost of suppressing, even in private, our real 
opinions. For then obviously we should have no in- 
fluence at all. But it is equally true that if relations 
are bad, they will. not listen to us. We have to find the 
way between these two dangers; and at present we 

seem to have lost it. 


Not fault-finding 


~~ It seemed to me important, therefore, when I 
_ visited America and Canada this summer, to try and 
find out. what were the causes of this worsening of our 
_ relations with the United States. I was there for only 
_ a few weeks and cannot claim to have covered great 
_ distances or talked directly to vast numbers of Ameri- 


K 


_eans from all over the continent. But I did see and 
_discuss the problem with a fair number of very well 
informed and acute observers—politicians, journalists, 
_ professors and others. : 

_ Here are my impressions. Sometimes they are 
critical of America, sometimes of Britain. But my aim 
_ ail through has been not to find fault but to explain. 

_ Without doubt, the progress and conduct of the 
_ Korean war has itself been a major cause of trouble. 
os: not surprising. The Americans have been fighting 
_ that war on behalf of the United Nations; and in theory 
_ at least it was an act of collective security. But 
_ America has supplied 95 per cent of.the United Nations 
_ troops and suffered an equally high proportion of the 
_ casualties. True, there has been a Commonwealth 
_ Division fighting very gallantly in Korea and the 
_ Americans are always glad to pay tribute to our men. 


; “a é But particularly in the last two years, while the 


Ee 


AND * AMERICA 


*America—the “New Look” in Russian foreign policy.. 


_ to give her the benefit of the doubt. 


KOK KE ROK eee 
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BY HUGH GAITSKELL M.P. : 


armistice negotiations have dragged on, they have had 
the feeling that though they went into the war for the 
United Nations, only a few of the other members were ~ 
really playing their part and even those that were have ~ 
often been trying to restrain the U.S. from conducting ~ 
the war properly. It’s not been easy for the Americans — 
to adjust themselves emotionally to the idea of the ~ 
“limited” war, even though logically they see the point. ~ 
They have felt frustrated and angry and more than a 

trifle disillusioned. What began as a crusade for peace — 
has somehow turned into a squalid and confused 

wrangle about procedure—while all the time American ~ 
troops were being killed and wounded. 


oo Serena gt et 


Strained relations 
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Of course, even in the two world wars relations 
between allies became at times exceedingly strained. 
There were differences. over the conduct of the war, 
suspicions’ over whether this country was pulling its 
weight, or that country really wanted to see the thing 
through. This happened even when “total” war pro- * 


et ems OL? 


duced a far stronger sense of unity. How much more ~ 


was the same trouble to, be expected in a “limited” ~ 
war. which was ending on a stalemate, without the 
aggressor really being brought to book, with all the © 
consequential opportunities for dispute and disagree- 
ment. 

This also explains the totally different attitude to 
China in America as compared with Britain or Europe, 
For let’s face it, we here, except for a few unfortunate 
families, have simply not felt the direct impact of the 
Korean war. In America it’s a very different story, 
with casualty lists in every local paper and National — 
Service not just “toil and sweat” but “ blood and tears” 
as well; to them China is an enemy country just as 
Germany and Japan were enemy countries to us in 
World War II. . 

There’s not much that we or they can do about this. _ 
difference of outlook—except to try to see the other’s 
point of view. We must hope that the end of the Korean 
war—if it really is the end—may also remove this 
source of*trouble between us. : Ned 

But a new development has recently occurred — 
which is also creating friction between Britain and 
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The trouble is that none of us really know how genuine 
the New Look is. And this gives every opportunity for’ 
disagreement. Most of us here appreciate that there — 

may be no real change but we are so anxious to try 
to get a settlement with Russia that we are inclined 


\The Americans on the other hand remain deeply 
suspicious of Russia; they believe that her aim is still 
world domination for Soviet-controlled Communism, 
that it is only the tactics which have changed, that we 
should therefore remain firm, and not weaken our 
bargaining power by premature concessions for which 


‘we get no real return. Indeed their attitude to Russia 
and China at present is very similar to that of the 
majority of the Labour Party and a few of the Con- 
~ servative Party towards Hitler in the years immediately 
_ before the war. —— 

i They feel-that it is foolish to suppose that the 
ussians have given up all idea of expansion—just as 
we said it was foolish to believe Hitler’s many profes- 
ions of his peaceful intentions. And again just as we 


and for that reason deplored Chamberlain’s policy at 
Munich, so now they mistrust and fear what they 
regard as our “ appeasement” outlook. ' 

- This is not a matter of left-wing or right-wing in 
America; there are Democrats among the toughest 
anti-appeasers, and the person I met who was most 
“pro-appeasement”’ was not a Democrat at all, but a 
- staunch Republican—the chairman of one of the largest 
_ Steel companies in the U.S.A. f 

The Korean war and the subsequent developments 
ve also revealed a substantial difference of view 


United Nations. On this there has been some 
nging of sides. ; 
ange of view 
- Before the war we in the Labour Party wanted to 
_make the League of Nations into an organ of collective 

security. We pressed strongly for sanctions to be 
ypplied against Japan and Italy. We argued for an 
nternational police force and we certainly would not 
ve accepted the right of any great power to defeat 
e wishes of the rest by the use of the veto. Many 
-of us were opposed to the introduction of the veto 
“when the United Nations was established. But at that 
» it was the Americans with the Russians who were 
t insistent upon the veto. And since we have the 

the United Nations itself cannot really become 


: was, only: the accident that the Russians had 
rarily withdrawn from the Security Council that 
led the Korean war to be conducted as a police 
But the Americans seldom seem to appreciate this. 
10ugh they have not come.out openly against the_ 


organ of collective security than a forum for dis- 
n and conciliation between opposing world powers. 
m the other hand, have switched over to this 
of view. And it is as well in criticising the 
I believe they are wrong in this—to re- 


' y of 5 


i faced with the special 
ss to do what it wants in the 
adly true to say that under 


a Ss 


said that only unity and strength could deter Hitler,’ 


etween Britain and America about the functions of 


instrument of collective defence against a great © 
Mi ee ee ae Se = policy ought to think more of the impact of their ” 7 


they certainly now regard the United Nations more | 


e ourselves once thought about it in the © 


in Anglo-American rela- 
situation at Washington. _ Let us praise all those who do have the cc 
would create more sympathy for America 


ions, although there — 
~ reason why we detest McCarthyism is that it thr 


da been utterly destroyed. 


_ believe in it everywhere, and our. strongest 


~ nation should be reserved for these who are its great 
= CNeMmies, Re bet 
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His friends say this is very clever. and that he will get 
more out of Congress as a result. His opponents say it 
is mere weakness and that it is impossible to conduct the 
government in modern times on such a basis. 


But how, precisely, has all this affected foreign 
affairs and Anglo-American relations? It could be argued 
that it has had little effect. After all, the President has’ 
managed to get through Congress the two things which 
mattered most to him, the Korean truce which—as will 
be understood from what I have said earlier—was some- 
thing of a humiliation, and the Foreign Aid Bill, which 
was also difficult in the light of so much dissension with 
the allies. Seam 

But there is more to\it than that. Even though the 
policy may not be so different from the Truman-Acheson __ 
line, the language in which the policy is expressed has 
changed very greatly. I believe this is far more import- _ 
ant than is generally realised. The truth is that for the 
past 20 years under the Democrats, successive presidents 
and foreign ministers have given the American people a _ 
lead in an international direction, i.e, they have con- — 
tinually advised their own people not only to play a full 
part in international affairs but also to accept the policy 
of restraint and compromise which such association 
required. 

These voices are now silent. Indeed on some occ 
sions Mr. Dulles has gone out of his way to ma 
speeches which, far from defending an internationali: 
outlook, appeal to nationalist emotions and attack the 
point of view known to be held by the other democra 

This may be a sop to the right wing Republicans 
Congress to console them for the fact that the policy of — 
their great enemy Acheson has not been much altered. 
But the speeches are read and heard by the whole w 
and their effect is, of course, to inflame anti-Americ. l 
in Britain and anti-British feelings inthe US. 

Such speeches breed counter speeches and instea 

of a united front we have something of a public sla 
match. The moral is that statesmerm who speak on fo 


abroad than of the effect at home. 
McCarthyism a danger 

Finally, it is impossible to discuss America’s 
tions with the rest of the world without refer 
Senator McCarthy. What he has actually d 
America is often exaggerated here, but wh 
shocked -and surprised us is that he should be all 
to have any power at all. 


It is not the existence 
McCarthy, it is the failure to stand up to him | 
has caused so much dismay, not least among thos 
are best disposed to the United, States. zy: . 
_ The reasons for this I explained fully in a recent 
“Daily Herald” article. Let us hope that the end of 
the Korean war will greatly undermine his by 


fight him. They get too little publicity here. 


British than the building up of a really stro 
McCarthy movement in the U.S.A. and its 
_ success. jis ere) ; nt ee 
But at the same time let us remember © 


free thought and other, democratic liberties, wh ich ; 
under the .Communist dictatorships have long sinc 
1 If we believe in freedom, 
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The LU. REACHES AGREEMENT 


Support for General Council at Douglas 


JHEN some 950 delegates, representing 
more than eight million trade unionists, 
assembled at Douglas, Isle of Man, last 
month for the 85th annual Trades Union 
Congress under the génial chairmanship of 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., it was the first time 
in T.U.C. history that they had met on this 
island. Influenced no doubt by the bright 
sunshine of the Indian Summer that co- 
incided with Congress week, delegates were, 
with only a few lapses, in well-tempered 
and constructive mood. 

The Presidential address of Mr. O’Brien 
is reported separately in this issue. Follow- 
ing him, the Labour Party’s chairman and 
fraternal delegate, Rt. Hon. Arthur Green- 
wood, M.P., was given a warm reception ; 
as he pointed out in his fraternal speech, a 
future Labour Government would. need the 
active and energetic support of the trade 
unions in all it did in schemes to expand 
production, improve productivity and ex- 
tend industrial democracy. 

Four main topics daminated the week’s 
discussions. These were the actions of 
trade union leaders who had joined the 
Iron and Steel Board; wages policy ; East- 
West trade; and public ownership, Con- 
gress, however, concerned itself as usual 
with a vast range of domestic and foreign 
problems, from day nurseries to D. C. 


Thomson’s, and from East Berlin riots to 
trade union rights in South Africa. 

A storm over the Steel Board appoint- 
ments was foreshadowed on the first day 
when, before Congress could get seriously 
down to business, an attempt was made to 


WORKERS AT WORK 


. Council. 


challenge the credentials of- Sir Lincoln 
Evans as a delegate to Congress, on the 
grounds that he was no longer working at 
his trade or a full-time official of his Union. 
But he had been a full-time official when 
appointed as a delegate and his position 
was upheld by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of Congress; a further challenge on 
this decision met with scant sympathy 
from delegates. 

When the main issue of the steel appoint- 
ments was raised it proved to be little 
more ‘than a minor squall. The Boiler- 
makers had put forward a_ resolution 
deprecating the action of the four trade 
unionists who had accepted posts on the 
Steel Board and demanding immediate 
resignation from the General Council 
should any similar case occur in future. 

The mover was at pains to stress that 
he was not attacking particular persons; 
he was primarily concerned about the con- 
stitutional position where union rules did 
not permit continuing in membership after 
accepting a full-time job outside the Union. 
This, of course, was not the point at issue, 
and other'speakers in support of this reso- 
lution were less inhibited from making 
their attacks personal. 

But by far the most impressive speech 
of the debate—perhaps the whole week— 
came from Sir Lincoln Evans _ himself. 
Congress listened in silence as, coolly and 
strictly to the point, he asked-what trade 
union principle he was supposed to have 
infringed. Reminding the critics that he 
was in no need of instruction'in loyalty 


Delegates to the Trades Union Congress at Douglas 
last month listen to a spokesman for the General 
In general, they upheld the views of the Council and Congress had a 
peaceful passage on the Island on all the important topics discussed. 


_ capitalism and communism, the debate 


from people badly equipped to give it, he~ 
referred to his 40 years’ service in the 
Movement and said that he would not have 
taken the Steel Board job unless he had 
felt that he could still serve the workers. 

When Sir Lintoln had moved up to the 
rostrum there had been mingled boos and 
cheers ; when he sat down there were only 
cheers. Congress overwhelmingly endorsed 
the action of thé General Council members. 

The wages issue was complicated. Con- 
gress turned down hardy annual demands 
for a national wages policy and a national | 
minimum wage, but carried unanimously 
a resolution rejecting any form of wage 
restraint which might interfere with the 
freedom of collective bargaining and inde- 
pendent arbitration and urging the General 
Council to make a vigorous attempt to force ~ 
the Government to stabilise the cost of 
living. 

The big clash came on a resolution from 
the Electrical Trades Union declaring com- 
plete opposition to any wage restraint. The 
mover, Mr. Walter Stevens, referred to the 
electricians’ strike then in progress which, 
he asserted, was a forerunner of things to 
come on the wages front. Replying for the 
General Council, Mr. Arthur Deakin char- 
acterised this as “the economics of Bed- 
lam ” and accused the sponsors of the reso- 
lution of wishing to create a vested interest 
in chaos. 

Congress rejected the resolution by a 
2—1 vote. The significance of the decision 
was to be found not so much in the wording 
of the resolution as in the attitude of mind 
behind the opposing viewpoints; the. unions 
were clearly prepared to act responsibly 
on wages, but equally determined to stand 
no Government interference in this sphere. 


East-West trade 


East-West trade, on which the Commun- 
ists had striven hard to work up a gfeat 
deal of feeling, provoked the most keenly 
argued debate of the week. Congress had 
to decide between the statement published 
by the General Council and a resolution — 
from the Foundry Workers calling for un- 
restricted trade with the Communist coun- 
tries. 

The General Council’s “statement had 
concluded that whilst every reasonable 
effort should be made to expand East-West 
trade, a full» realisation of its economic / 
potentialities must depend on the improve- s 
ment of political relations and that in any 
case an expansion of such trade could not, 
in the foreseeable future, go anywhere near 
overcoming our balance of payments prob- 
lems. This view was commended by Mr. 
Wilfred Heywood in a speech packed with 
facts and figures which no other speaker 
even attempted to refute. By a 5—2 vote 
Congress backed the General Council’s 
statement and refused to vote for “ unre- 
stricted” trade. ; 

What many: people had expected would 
be the most exciting debate of all, that on 
the General Council’s interim report on 
public ownership, proved disappointing. 
After Mr. Charles Geddes, leader of the 
Post Office workers, in a vigorous speech 
commended the report to Congress on be- 
half of the General Council as a positive 
policy which filled the gap between 


took an unexpected turn when Mr. Bryn 
_ Roberts of the public employees moved the 
4 reference back of the whole report. 
Other speakers followed with frontal 
attacks on the report, but there was a lack 
- of detailed and constructive criticism in 
their speeches -which evidently weighed 
heavily with unions when they cast their 
votes. Mr. Geddes particularly refuted 

Suggestions that the General Council’s 

Feport represented a completely different 
- view from that of “ Challenge to Britain” ; 
- in fact, he echoed what Mr. Arthur Green- 
_ wood had already said, that the two 

reports made a common approach to the 
» proviems facing Britain to-day and: con- 
~ tained a wide area of agreement on the 

detailed solutions that the problems 
required. 
Congress approved this view, rejecting 

the reference back by 3,702,000 to 2,640,000 
~ votes. The apparent abstention in 1 ‘is 
ballot of unions representing one and a 
half million votes caused much speculation, 
x later cleared up when it was made known 
~ that through some misunderstanding the 

large vote of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union had not been recorded. 
This, of course, could not affect the result 

of the vote; but it did profoundly affect the 

Significance of the figures, since it meant 

that the great majority of unions’ must 
_ have thrown their weight behind the 
General Council. 

Apart from these four main decisions 
Congress declared its policy on many other 
- issues. Thus, to select only a few, it 
- carried resolutions calling for abolition of 
' purchase tax on essential articles, calling 
for Government action to improve educa- 
_ tion ‘services, protesting against themes of 
brutality and violence in films, and calling 
3 for'a progressive reduction in the period 
g ‘of National Service to the minimum 
~ necessary for defence and economic needs. 
> 


-- Resolutions protesting against the Setting 
up of an independent committee to inquire 

“ into the Health Service, attempting to 
restrict the work of local productivity 
committees and calling for a reduction in 

_ defence expenditure were rejected. A 
- motion from the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers urging consulta- 
‘tions with the Labour Party to improve 
o: eis fienshins and put an end to personal 
attacks within the Movement was referred 
— the General Council for consideration. 

_ Whatever some press critics. may have 
p ‘said, the 1953 T.U.C. was far from being 
dreary ; nor was there.any clear division 

- between craft and general unions as some 

~ eommentators imagined; nor did the 
Congress _ merely provide a block vote 

* rubber stamp for a few men’s decisions. 
3 It showed ‘responsible trade unionism at 
ee cs foc ee ous con- 


0 Straight Talk 


as - presidential address to Onhwises: 
Tom O' Brien, M.P., spoke of the present 
tus of the British Trade Union © Move- 


a 


; ae 

“ment. He said: 

~ “Tn the old days we bach many faihiie? 

ies and occupations no strength at all. So 

different is the scene we survey to-day. 
‘We are stronger than ever. We are par- 


ticipants, on almost equal terms, in in- 
dustry ; we influence and initiate policy ; 
We are consulted and respected by govern- 
ments; we have access to all Ministries, 
municipalities and national institutions. 
“We have created a human institution, 
whose Members are men and women of all 
walks of life, united in a determination to 
enhance the quality of their crafts and 
skill and aptitudes, and to secure the 
highest rewards possible for their labour. 


“Trade unionism is not an economic 
theory. It is not a system of dogmatic 
beliefs. We are what we are—a Movement 
pledged to protect the industrial interests 
of our organized membership. And we can- 
not place ourselves in pawn. We cannot 
transfer our functions to anyone or assign 
the execution of these functions to any 
other body. ... 

“Tsay that the fundamental purpose and 
aim of a Trade Union Movement in a 
democracy is to preserve and protect the 
freedom and independence of its members, 
so that they may maintain and improve 
their living standards and safeguard their 
rights as workers and free citizens. 

“That is why.I am convinced that the 
British workers could suffer no greater set- 
back than by any diminution of the 
authority and influence of our Trade Union 
Movement. The development of social 
democracy and the solidarity of our collec- 
tive citizenship have not merely been co- 
incidental with but have arisen out of the 
development of a strong Trade Union 
Movement.” 

Main points covered by Tom O’Brien in 
his address were: 

Economic Situation : Our economic situa- 
tion must be based on the knowledge that 
we have to go on earning our own bread. 
We have to keep on providing out of our 
own resources for the Welfare State we 


have created. We have had some success 


in establishing a Welfare State. But as 
yet there is no Welfare World, no world 
social insurance scheme. If we fall by the 
wayside there will be no ambulance for us. 
There will be no conyalescent home for a 
Britain recovering from economic injury. 

. Aid to Colonies: If we talked less of 
“ malnutrition” and more of “hunger,” if 
we forget about “lack of resources” and 
talk of “poverty,” we shall understand 
better the aims and objects of the Colombo 
Plan, which is a war against poverty and 
hunger and disease in lands that are far 
away. . Let our imagination take in the 


human’ ‘significance’ of these stupendous. 


schemes which -will provide power over 
vast areas and lessen the load of labour 
and bring the benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion. to peoples who feel that their own 
exploitation should end and be: substituted 
by the exploitation of paturess 332.3 
Productivity : It is the’ aim of trade 
unions to raise the living standards of their 
members. Increased productivity is the 
means to that end. . I speak from per- 
sonal experience wien I say that itis ‘easier 
to get improved standards. for my -mem- 
bers when the film industry. prospers than 
it is’ ‘when the ETS. is in a depressed 
condition. ...- 
~ Prices and Wages? iabronsel prices of 
essential food bite most deeply into the 
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incomes of families that are living on small 
margins. It-is among the low-paid workers 
where hardship is being most seriously felt 
and grows proportionately greater with 
every new price increase. In such circum-. 
stances trade unions can have no ‘choice 
but to take the necessary steps to safe- 
guard their members’ interests. But... 
it is equally important that there shall not 
only be a good rate for the job, flexibly 
adjusted to price movements, but) that 
there shall be a job available to which the 
rate applies. 

Union international: To-day- we are 
proud to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
trade unionists of other countries as affili- 
ates of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. Each of us inside the 
Confederation ‘is conscious of the vast re- 
sponsibilties which lie upon it, and’ we are 
all united in our determination to pursue 
its basic aims—Peace, Bread and Free- 
dom. 

Korea: The constitution of the Political 
Conference under Article 4 of the Armistice 
terms reflects divided counsels inside the 
United Nations. More disquieting still is 
the time limit that has been imposed on the 
duration of the political conference in 
deference to the will of President Syngman 
Rhee. With such great experience as we 
have of political conferences of the Great 
Powers, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that this time limit is likely to be con- 
ducive to the successful outcome of the 
deliberations over the unification of Korea. — - 


Germany: Many people believe that the 
attitude of Soviet Russia towards the Ger= 
man problem is a wrong attitude. Others 
may think that the proposals contained in ; 
the latest Soviet Note on Germany offer a 
basis for negotiation.. But the stark factis 
that Stalin, after the war, in deciding to 
contract out of the well-based allied unity 
that brought victory, deprived us all of an 
approach to the problem of peace, ineclud- aa 
ing what to do about Germany. 2 

{ 


64-year- . 


Jack ‘Tanner, 
old President of the 
A.E.U., is the new chairman of the T.U.C. 
General Council, on which he has served 
Since 1943. 


FACT GOES 10 THE MECCA OF THE NORTH 


Blackpool collects in the money 


QMOOTHLY we glided upwards, twenty- 
five of us, gazing out to sea through a 
trellis-work of heavy girders. Up and up. 
We pass three men with paint brushes, but 
they are not the least bit interested in us. 
Up and up. We suddenly hear a roar of 
engines and, almost level with us and some 
200 yards away, an Avro Vulcan four- 
engined jet delta bomber roars past at 
500 miles per hour. Up, up, but gradually 
slowing down and eventually stopping so 
smoothly as to be almost unnoticed. Still 
we journey upwards, but this time on foot, 
and eventually, 430 feet above sea level, 
we.come to a halt and look around in 
wonder, 
In the distance to the north is the faint 
‘outline of the Lakeland hills. Away to the 
west is a glimpse of the Isle of Man. In 
% the south and east, spread out like a map, 
_ are the lovely market gardens and farm- 
land of the Fylde. But the most inspiring 
sight of all lies beneath us; there, spread 
e ‘out for all the world like a Lilliputian 
empire, Tie the beaches— seven miles of 
a them—the theatres, cinemas, cafés, hotels 
"and houses of the holiday mecea of the 
north: Blackpool. 
__.. Another roar and, looking downward 
this time, we see once again the huge 
' paper-dart-like bulk of the Vulcan with 
_ flaps open, doing a slow fiy-past at a mere 
150 miles or so per hour for the benefit of 
the holidaymakers and day-trippers on the 
 erowded beaches. 
-. Blackpool is never backward in coming 
forward; only three days ago this same 


4 
a 


aircraft was showing its paces before an 
admiring crowd of 150,000 at the Farn- 


MOUS SKY-LINE Bicksoo"s 


m the industrial north of England. 


borough Air Show, and now, by arrange- 
ment between the Corporation and the 
makers, it flies here as an added free attrac- 
tion for the late holidaymakers. . A fort- 
night ago it was the Hawker Hunter. Next 
year*—who knows ? 

The famous tower itself, however, is 
owned and controlled by the Blackpool 
Tower Company Limited, and though it is 
perhaps the company’s main attraction it 


‘must be remembered that it forms only a 


small part of the company’s holdings. The 
tower is only the most obvious part of a 
huge building containing a _ circus, 
menagerie, ballroom, assembly room, dining 
rooms, restaurants, bars, a funfair and 
promenades to which, during the season, 
many thousands of people daily pay for 
admission. Then, only a few hundred 
yards away is the Winter Garden, also 
owned by the ‘company, containing the 
famous Empress ballroom, in which 3,000 
people can dance in comfort. 

But let us return once more to the top 
of the tower, from: which we can see ata 
glance the whole of the promenade. The 
three piers, the host of.restaurants, snack- 
bars, donkey rides, etc., are all privately 
owned, but on the front there are several 
examples of municipal enterprise. Along 
the promenade to the south is the famous 
open-air swimming pool which 330,000 
bathers per year find preferable to the sea. 
The depth of water ranges from 21 inches 
to 15 feet and a straight championship 
course of 100 metres cuts across the middle 
so that all 5,000 spectators have an excel- 
lent view. 

To the north we can see the impressive 


Tower is a well-known landmark for hundreds 
of thousands of British holidaymakers, epecially those 
In response to the demands of holiday folk 
ith, money to spend, got pela has gone in for: Piekse cae municipal enterprise. 


New Derby Baths (built in: 1939), having 
a plunge 165 feet by 55 feet and seating 

accommodation for 1,750 spectators. The 
public baths cost the ratepayers of Black-— 
pool £33,000 per year—the equivalent: of % 
about a 43d. rate. a 

Crawling along the whole length of: the : 
front, like dinky toys at the base of the 
tower, runs the municipal tram service. 
Blackpool differs from most transport ~ 
undertakers in two important respects. 
First, the system is running at a slighty 
profit, and, secondly, while in other areas” 
trams are being scrapped, here new 
models are being introduced. The passen-— 
ger turnover on the double-deck vehicles is — 
so great that two conductors, one up and 
one down, are employed to collect the 
money. Smooth and clean, these vehicles 
would: be a pleasure to ride in, if only the 
seats were a little softer. 

Dotted all along the front can be seen 
those small, inconspicuous but necessary ~ 
buildings from which the pennies, to the 
extent of £22,000 per year, are collected 
by the sackful every day. 

But now let us turn away from the front 3 
and look inland. There, behind the glit- 
tering facade of the holiday town, are row © 
upon row of ordinary working-class” 
houses interspersed with railway lines, 
which remind us at once that Blackpool 
has its ordinary local government problems, 
the same as every other town. : 


Labour’s struggle 


Councillor E. Machin, the sole Labour 
representative on the Council, has been 
continually battling—on both ‘the housing 
and education fronts. During the past 50 
years the population of Blackpool has 
almost trebled, rising from 50,000 to — 
147,000. This in itself has stimulated a 
constant demand for council houses, and 
just over 2,000 have been provided since: 
the end of the war. 

Now, however, there are only just over 
100 council houses under . construction, 
though over 150 private ones are heing 
built. Land within the borough boundary. 
is alreadf¥ becoming extremely scarce and 
by 1971 will all have been used. 

A few years ago the council decided 
that 25 per cent of the money paid to the 
holders of awards at the universities 
would be on a loan basis only. This would 
mean that after three or four years at col- 
lege the students would start their eareers 
with a debt to the council round their | 
necks. This iniquitous system, which © 
would eventually save £12,000 per year, 
was vigorously opposed by Councillor 
Machin and at last it looks as” pea ifs 
will soon be dropped. 

The council spends £36,000 per year on- 
advertising the attractions of the town, and — 
go the season spends almost £11,000 

“public ceremonies and _ receptions,” 
many of which are‘held in connection with _ 
the 100 conferences which est og visit the — 
town’ every year. : n 

is the autumn, however, it is after dark 
that Blackpool really comes into its own. | 
Nose to tail the coaches from all parts of 
the north crawl along the promenad 
Special trains from as es off as” Yor 


* 


~ LONE FIGHTE Councillor E. Machin 
is the only Labour 
_representative on Blackpool Council. He 
= pnas put up a great lone fight for by 
aes gressive administration. - 
E charge their passengers within a hundred 
_yards of the front, where they join the mill- 
ee ing crowds of late holiday-makers. 
ie million visitors have been drawn to 
' Blackpool in this fashion since the illu- 
-minations were restarted in 1949. _ 
Over 300,000 lamps and 50 miles of strip 
i lighting transform the city into a rather 
garish, brassy fairyland. Tableaux up to 
~ 650ft. in length decorate the quieter parts 
ect. the front and decorated tram-cars, ablaze 
with light, cruise up and down. This free 
os N costs the Corporation £70,000 every 


h them, of course, the money. 

‘kpool depends for its very existence 
mn the hard-earned savings of the workers 
nt during their annual holidays. Per- 
s, one day, more of the workers of the 
n itself cas be eee on the 


Town talks — 


Set ” said Mr. Aitlee 


nt,” and he ex- 
th importance of 
7 and independence 


- eet | Rasy 


spirit ue sturdy nade oone 
Ephere of local Ever: 
a I naiselt ‘must. fake 


was glad ween fe 


Over 


but ‘it certainly’ draws the crowds 


be deplored. We have com- 


sibility for that; — 


Mr. Attlee drew attention to the calls 

for reform of boundaries, function and 
finance and said that this was not a prob- 
lem which could be easily solved; even a 
small scale proposal to amalgamate 
parishes “would cause the deserts to blos- 
som: not with roses, but with thorns.” 
_ He concluded by calling for an anti-litter 
campaign throughout the country. “The 
London parks are an absolute disgrace,” 
he said, “I don’t know whether London 
is worse than anywhere else and whether 
it is due to Londoners or to visitors from 
the provinces, but it ought to be stopped. 
I should like to see a competition in civic 
pride for cleanliness and absence of litter 
in all our cities.” 

Outside the Conference Hall the street, 
beaches and parks of;- Blackpool looked 
very spick and span and would surely give 
the town a*good start in any such competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Attlee received a great ovation 
from the 760 delegates representing just 
over 300 member corporations of the Asso- 
ciation, which then proceeded to discuss 
papers presented by Dr. Hugh Paul 
(Medical Officer of Health of Smethwick), 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E. (Master 
of University College, Oxford), Sir 
Geoffrey Hutchinson, M.P. (Tory member 
for Ilford North), and age pay Lady 
Townsend, of Oxford. : 

Dr. Paul, in his paper entitled ‘‘ Good 
Food,” drew attention to the recent. rein- 
troduction of agene-treated flour and the 
possible, though largely uninvestigated, 
effects this may have on public health. It 
would seem, however, that he need not 
worry overmuch about this problem as 
local papers on sale in Lancashire the 
next day pointed out that in many areas 
even during the first week’s appearance 
of the new white bread only one in five 
persons purchased it, and that the per- 
centage has already dropped. At_a shilling 
per loaf it is not considered a good ‘buy in 
thrifty Lancashire. 

Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson, in ite paper:. 
“Some Reflections on Local Taxation and 
Finance,” devoted quite a large section to 
criticism of the equalisation grants paid 
to many local authorities under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act, 

-1948. His main criticism. was based on the 
fact that the rate raised per head of the 


- population still differed widely from place | 


to place. In fact, half a page of figures 


_ were given to emphasize this point. What 


was not given, however, were figures show- 
ing how much greater this discrepancy was 
prior to. 1948. It is easy to criticize but, as 


Sir “Geoffrey himself pointed out later, not. 


so easy to. propagate an. alternative work=— 


able scheme. 
‘The conference, asa mirole. seemed tired 


and, in fact, after lunch on ‘the first day, 


almost. asleep. The papers, while of quite 
a high standard in their own fields, seemed 
to have .been chosen without - regard to 


some of the major problems of the day.’ 
: ‘Next year the Annual Meeting and Con-. 


of the Association: will be held to-. 


oe the air. 
~G. R. 


to twelve pages. 


RECRUITING STARTS — 


Labour’s new campaign 


RANCHES of the Labour Party League ~ 
of Youth all over _the British Isles are 
getting into gear for membership drives’ 
this winter. Plans for “Socialist Youth 
Fortnights ” are being laid in many con- | 
stituencies and there are reports of some _ 
which have already been successfully wae 
Carried out. f 
The branches are organising public : 
meetings; socials, brains trusts and other 
forms of political activity to bring notice 
of the League to young people. The essen- 
tial point of these Fortnights is to Bet 2 
across the message of the Labour Party. 
In Bexleyheath (Kent) the branch 
has recently carried out their programm 
Many of the functions—spread over a 
week—hbrought large audiences ‘whic 
were unexpected at this time of year. Th 
local Press devoted a good amount of spac 
to the activities and the result has bee 
a burst of new vigour for that 
hranch. ies 
Prestwich and Whitfield hieneh 
Manchester, have been breaking n 
ground by organising a large public m 
ing on the local playing fields. One o 
chief speakers will be Alf Morris, ex-ch; 
man of the League. Ds 


Tories in trouble 


EPORTS coming in from all over t 
country have shown that the ( 
Conservative Organisation — is” 


devewed from their local senior ore 
tions about debates with other poli 
organisations has been largely i 


It seems that the Samus power ‘of goo 


lively political debate is more than the 
eautious Y.C. organisations can ignore 


‘More pages 


i “ GOCIALIST ADVANCE” —the 
paper of the League of Yout 
recently started a new campai 
crease its size. Many League- 
are making a levy of their mem 
support the newly - established “Ss 
Advance Fighting Fund,” and i 
orders show that the paper 5 ga 
popularity. \ ay, 
First results of this am palen 
shown in fhe January issue of the 
which will be inereased in size from 
If the campaign ¢ 
-tinues to be successful the paper — 
remain at that size. 
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EVERYMAN’S GUIDE 10 SOCIALISH 


A collection of 


*A Socialist Anthology,’ Norman Long- 
mate (Phoenix, 21s.). 


In these busy times, when most people 
find it difficult enough to read up current 
events, it is a well-nigh impossible task 
to read all the Socialist ‘‘ classics.” And 
even when time can be found—as, despite 
our hustle and bustle, it'ought to be found 
—to do some basic reading, “ gems” that 
are observed and noted at the time of 


reading are all too easily lost and 
forgotten afterwards. 
For these practical reasons, a good 


~ anthology from Socialist authors, or from 
_ . writers on Socialism, is welcome. But over 
-and above that, such an anthology makes 
pleasing reading in itself, especially when, 
as in the case of this new book, it is neatly 
_ _. divided into distinct sections. ; 
Of course, Mr. Longmate is unlikely to 
satisfy all his readers. Most of us have 
favourite quotations which we will be an- 
_ noyed to discover have been left out. And 
we have favourite authors, too, whom we 
are almost bound to feel have been in- 
_ adequately treated. For example, I should 
have thought that a place could be found 
- in any Socialist anthology for R. H. Taw- 
mney, or for Arthur Henderson. 4 
However, there must obviously be a 
- limit set somewhere, and it must equally 
: ee iciialy be one determined by the com- 
4 ‘piler and therefore expressive of his own 
‘thoughts and attitude. We do not, fortu- 
ately, all think alike on these matters, 
‘and we probably benefit from an insight 
a fellow-Socialists’ judgments that differ 
from our own. 
In this anthology, all the most obvious, 
and ‘most necessary, authors are repre- 
sented. The New Testament is there, Keir 
Hardie, Blatchford, the Webbs, Shaw, and 
. host of others. It is impossible to detail 
ll that is in this collection, but a few re- 
uotations will perhaps serve as a rough 


“The only and sole legislative. law- 
aking power is-originally inherent in the 
eople, and derivately in their commissions. 
osen by themselves by common consent. 
ind no other. In which the poorest that 
es hath as true a right to give a vote as 
ll as the richest and greatest. ”—John 
, December, 1646. 


rs win 


Perfect your organization; edileate your 
Ws; look to the register; spread. the 
and the future is yours.’—Keir 
die, address to the 617 men who voted 
ie Pied (he came at the bottom of the 


e first blow 
T am eae my “amendment, if it should 


‘classic’ quotes 


ernment, It is meant for a vote of censure; 
any Government that can ignore this ques- 
tion of the unemployed, and that yet claims 
to represent and guard the interests of 
every class of the community, is unworthy 
the confidence of this House and of the 
nation.”—Keir Hardie, on an amendment to 
an address to the throne, 1893. 


Merrie England 


“There issued from our little room in 
Corporation Street, Manchester, a million 
copies of Merrie England. There were pos- 
sibly as many more pirated copies sold in 
America, and countless thousands more 
through Welsh, Dutch, German, Scandina- 
vian and Spanish editions... We made no 
profit out of the sale, but we secured our 
object by making converts. 
its issue there were not 500 Socialists in 
Lancashire; 12 months after there were 
50,000... A census taken at the time in a 
North of England Labour Club showed that 
49 members out of 50 had been ‘ converted’ 
by Merrie England. As the Manchester 
Guardian lately said: ‘For every convert 
made by Das Kapital there were a hundred 
made by Merrie England.’ ”—A. M. Thomp- 
son, in a preface to My Eighty Years, by 
Robert Blatchford, 1931. 


The beginning | 


_ “That this Congress, having regard to its 
decisions in former years, and with a view 
to securing a better representation of the 
interests of Labour in the House of Com- 
mons, hereby instructs the Parliamentary 
Committee to invite the co-operation of all 
the co-operative, socialistic, trade-union, 
and other) working class organisations, to 
jointly co-operate on lines mutually agreed 
upon, in convening a_ special congress of 
representatives from such of the above- 


f{ 


named organisations as may be willing to. 
take part to devise ways and means for.. 


securing the return of an increased number 
of Labour members in the next Parlia- 
ment.”—T.U.C. resolution of 1899 that 
,eventually gave birth to the Labour Party. 


Progress : 


“TI shall not weary you by repeating the 
tale of how public opinion has changed 
during these twenty-one years. But, as an 
example, I may recall the fact that in those 
. days and for. many years thereafter, it was 
tenaciously upheld.by the public authori- 
ties, here and elsewhere, that it was an 
offence against the laws of nature and 
ruinous ‘to the State for public authorities 
to provide food for starving children, or 
independent aid for the aged poor. Even 
safety regulations in mines and factories 
were taboo. -They interfered with the 
‘freedom of the individual’ As for such 
proposals as an eight-hour day, a minimum 
wage, the right to work, and municipal 


-My Socialism 


A year before - 


houses, any serious mention of such classed 
aman as a fool. 

“ And if to-day there is a kindlier sociak 
atmosphere it is mainly because of the 7 
twenty-one years’ work of the I.L.P.”—Keir ~ 
Hardie, 1914. 


Christian view 

‘... The Christian cannot ignore a chal- 
lenge in the name of justice’ The moral 
quality of the accusation brought against 
the economic and social order involves the 
Church in ‘interference’ on pain of betray-= 
ing the trust committed to it . .. Why 
should some of God’s children have full 
opportunity to develop their capacities in 
freely chosen occupations, while others are 
ccnfined to a stunted form of existence, en- 
slaved to types of labour which represent 
no personal choice but the sole opportunity 
offered?”—William Temple, Archbishop of 
York, Christianity and Social Order, 1942. 
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“ What I mean by Socialism is a condition © 
of society in which there should be neither ~ 
rich nor poor, neithers master nor master’s 
man, neither idle nor overworked, neither — 
brain-sick brain~ workers, nor heart-sick 
hand workers, in a word, in which all men 
would be living in equality of condition, .and 
would manage their affairs unwastefully 
and with the full consciousness that harm 
to one would mean harm to all—the reali- 
sation at last of the meaning of the word 
Commonwealth .’—William Morris, 
How I Became a Socialist, 1894. 


Free enterprise Res 
- “At Middlesbrough [my own con- 
stituency] I had thought that I had known 
what poverty could mean. But in that 
town some industry was going on, some 
people had work. Compared to Jarrow, 
things on Tees-side were moving. Jarrow 
in that year, 1932-33, was utterly stagnant. — 
There was no work. No one hada job, 
except a few railwaymen, officials, the — 
workers in the co-operative stores, and the 
few clerks and craftsmen who went out of 
town to their job each day. The unem- 
ployment rate was over 80 per cent. ‘Six 
thousand are on the dole, and 23,000 on ~ 
relief out of a total population of 35,000, 
was the estimate given at the time by the — . 
Medical Officer of Health.” 2 

—Ellen Wilkinson, The own that was 
Murdered, 1939. ‘ ; 

These excerpts from hongannee s sondeee 
tion should serve to whet the reader’s — 
appetite for more. And Longmate’s should — 
then have a similar effect. If it does that, 
and drives more people into reading back " 
over our rich heritage of Socialist literature, } 
this anthology will have served a very use- 
ful purpose, particularly to-day when .a | 
younger generation is BESpAUns to eke on . 
the reins of office. _ * 

It is good that we should § win converts ; 
to Socialism by hard, practical arguments. 
But we also need the driving force of our 
ethical and spiritual appeal. Although this 
anthology is well varied in its selection of 
authors, a strong line of ethics runs right 
through - it, sufficient to give the spark 
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Year Year Year Year / July July July Jul 
%s fee 0) aoe ; 1951 1952 | ‘ 1950 eee | 1952 1953 
Production—U.K. l | : 
_ Index of Industrial Production, || 
Average 1948 = 100 (1938 = } 
BU cot eae nas ie staat area caes 106 114 117 114 | 108 111 102 112.3(1) 
Coai—G.B. i 
. Total Output, weekly averages in ‘ : 
% thousand tons (1938 = 4353)... 4,126 4,149 4,275 4,332 3,922 3,940 3,765 3,376 
*} Average Output, tons per man- 
Spit (1998 = 91.14)- “&....: 2.0 ors. 6 1.19 Pet 1.19 1.18 1.20 1.16 1.16 
“| Stocks at end of period in 
A: BPO TAT TONS) Saccedcs cisco tkceeee : 17,328 14,104 17,549 20,941 14,383 15,218 20,647 - 18,716 
| Steel | Be | | 
-{ Crude steel (ingots and. cast- ; | 
fi ings), weekly. averages in 
| thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 313 301 310 276 256 274 277 
| Producers’ stocks at end of : 
| period, thousand tons .......... i cee 995 585 739 | 1,162 Ex 657 914 
= 3 (June) (June) (June) (June) 
-| Production U.S.A. | 
2 ges of Industrial Production . 
4 F.R.B. adjusted. (1935-39 = 
ea WO Va aa houses eeubia oco einen cesch 176 200 220 219 196 212 193 232 
| Uz K. Trade 
Be _ (Monthly averages or months in. 
- £ motion) 
| iS Log On ce a Rr 189.6 2174 ~ 325.3 290.1 225.1 | 358.0 290.3 _ 293.0 
| Exports (including re-exports)... | 153.7 188.0 225.6 227.1 188.5 236.7 223.6 2450-1 teak 
| Imports from dollar area ......... 41.8 40.0 64.5 60.1 38.9 (June)'73.6 (June) |63.5 (June)|59.6 (June)} . 
Pest oxpars tounllar ates: \.c: 14.0 23.5 273 28.3 21.1 (June) /28.6 (June) 27.6 (June)/36.5 (June) 
| Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) 89 95 108 100 96 112 100 91 
1 Gold and dollar reserves of ster- \ : 1 
ling area (end of period) £ : 
soa ~ million Bee aoe Se eihnd «apical to gle 603 1,178 834 659 865 . (June) 1,338 613 877 
ss National Savinus a 
(at end of period) £ million.. 6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 6,120.4 6,122.6 6,061.2 5,992.9} 
(June) (June) (June) (June)~ | 
tee lavent Sea 
- Registered , unemployed in G.B. ; 
~ in thousands (1938 = 1,700) . 308.0 314.2 252.9 414.2 272.0 185.8 - 393.5 272:7 
No. of nemo os oe per- - F 
' centage of total o employees - : 
Sara ae ey 1.6 1A eee 1.3 0.9 1.9 1.3 
orking days lost through indus- - 
i aieputes in U.K, in *000’s | 1,807 _ 1,389 1,694 1,792. 250 41 2723 32 
1g (N ew) : 
Tr _houses peices in it < : 
oB 6) thousands .............. | 197.63 ©} 198.17 | 194.83 239.92 17.60 | 16.30 19.99 27.21 
Jages and Prices” as a : 
Interim index of retail prices (4): Ye : ; sire 
June, 1947 = 100 . fan Seen nehoetien ‘lil 114 125 5 136 114 126 138 » 141, 
i] ve re large ge 1950 cos aa ry ee 
~ (wee average Salle pies 2 ain 
ents s Sate yi)” 200 109 117 96 (June) |109 (June)\114 (JSune)|121 (June) 
rates, cal tember | Bes its ¢ ; 
= 100; September, a} ah ; 
Sorta a siaisigl al eee _ 109 t 111 120° 130° 110 120 129 136 


cine cted figures: cee. pee 


= 128; June (prov.) = 


= 119). 


THE MARGATE CONFERENCE DISCUSSES ‘CHALLENGE 10 BRITAIN’ 


pe general debate at the Labour Party Conference at Margate on 

“ Challenge to Britain,” the policy document prepared by the 
National Executive. Committee, was opened by Jim Griffiths, who 
commended the plans to the delegates. He described the document as 
‘a great democratic venture.’’ Delegates listened carefully to his 
eloquent advocacy, then took their own \ turns at the rostrum, con- - 
tributing the views of the rank and file members to the debate. 
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Family Pattern .... 


Human happiness comes first 
in the family—and with the 
Daily Herald too. 
For most of us care of children, 
health and education services, a 
decent house anda steady job are 
practical steps towards our ideal 
of human happiness. 
And isn’t it natural that standing 
for this great ideal the Daily 
Herald should provide reliable 
news and interésting articles and 
pictures for all members of the 
family. | 
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